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BY HARLAN PAGE BEACH, EDUCATIONAL SECRETARY OF THE MOVEMENT 


oy 1885, at the annual meeting of the North China 
Mission of the American Board, then the largest 
in that part of the empire, the missionaries dis- 
cussed long and anxiously the perennial question, In 
view of the small number of missionary candidates 
graduating from American medical schools and theo- 
logical seminaries, what measure can be devised by 
which our annual demand for a dozen or more new 
recruits may be met? The result was the reluctant 
conclusion that, if theological graduates could not be 
secured in sufficient numbers, Young Men's Christian 
Associations of America must be appealed to for lay 
workers. 

Mr. L. D. Wishard, at that time in charge of the 
College Association work, was written to, and was 
requested to present this emergency call. In a little 
more than a year a package of American papers 
brought to that mission the glorious news of America’s 
first student summer school, and the enrolment of an 
even hundred volunteers for foreign service. The 
beleaguered band of foreigners at Lucknow could 
hardly have been more overjoyed by their historic 
relief than was this apostolic company. Reinforce- 
ments had enlisted in unparalleled numbers,—a 
prophecy akin to that which caused Jesus to exult- 
ingly exclaim, ‘‘I beheld Satan fallen as lightning 
from heaven."’ 

The above facts are not cited as cause and effect, — 
for they do not stand in that relation except indirectly, 
—nbut simply in illustration of those conditions preva- 
lent at the time in most missionary fields that made 
the Student Volunteer Movement a necessity, and to 
explain the profound thankfulness which its estab- 
lishment brought to many nations. 


How Was It Brought into Being ? 

Like most providential movements, it was foreshad- 
owed by earlier events, and was due to agonizing de- 
sire and effort. The foreign missionary enterprise in 
America owed its birth, in the first decade of last 
century, to a handful of Williams College students 
who were driven by a thunderstorm under the lee of 
a friendly haystack, there to strive in prayer for the 
unevangelized nations until the clouds broke away, 
and they stepped forth with the note of future victo- 
ries on their lips, ‘‘ We can, if we will.’’ 

The Student Volunteer Movement was nurtured in 
Princeton, another college town, where, in a modest 
frame house, a returned missionary lived with his 
family, one of them being Robert P. Wilder. This 
student used to bring to his home a few earnest 
friends, and, while the father poured forth from a full 
heart the details of India’s need, his daughter in an- 
other room was pleading with God that some of this 
little group might be led to go to the land of her 
birth to give their lives for a people whom the family 
had learned to love so dearly. Some of these stu- 
dents did so decide, and the meetings for prayer and 
counsel were continued. 

Again the scene changes to Massachusetts, this 
time to the Mount Hermon preparatory school. 
There in the Berkshires, overlooking the Connecti- 
cut River, Mr. Moody, at Mr. Wishard’s suggestion, 


had assembled two hundred and fifty-one delegates 
for the purpose of spending a month in Bible study 
and consultation concerning the religious interests of 
American colleges. One of these students was young 
Wilder, who had come up from a home whose mem- 
bers were earnestly praying that this first summer 
school might be marked by a great missionary re- 
vival. He and a few like-minded men who were 
already touched by the divine fire embraced every 
opportunity to bring the question of personal obliga- 
tion to the missionary cause squarely before all the 
delegates. While, as the days passed, the foreign 
missionary spirit pervaded everything, and though 
Dr. Pierson’s impassioned eloquence and the veteran 
Dr. Ashmore’s appeal to regard missions, not as a 
wrecking expedition, but as an army of conquest, 
were powerful factors in the gathering, the real pres- 
ence and inspiration that made those days never to be 
forgotten was the ascended Saviour of the world. 

Men betook themselves to the woods, and, with their 
Bibles open and on their knees they heard the 
Macedonian call, and surrendered their wills to the 
great Commander. Others went away by twos, and 
together struggled with the momentous question 
of a life investment, and on one memorable evening 
scores wrestled in prayer in Crossley Hall from dusk 
until midnight. It is little wonder that at the end of 
the month exactly one hundred, two-fifths of all the 
delegates, had signed their names indicating their 
willingness to go as foreign missionaries. 

Bringing the Other Colleges into Line 

The news of this unprecedented event spread 
quickly over the entire country, and it was felt that 
what was proving itself of so great value to a few col- 
leges should be extended to other institutions. Hence 
Mr. Wilder and Mr. Forman, another member of the 
original Princeton band, spent much of the following 
year in preaching the new crusade in scores of 
American colleges and universities, with the resulting 
enrolment of many times the first one hundred. 
During the succeeding year efforts were relaxed, and 
the lesson was learned that the movement could 
not care for itself, but must be organized and ener- 
getically pushed. The Student Volunteer Movement 
for Foreign Missions thus came into formal existence, 
and since that time has been accomplishing a su- 
premely needful and helpful work throughout the 
United States and Canada. During all these years it 
has been under the efficient guidance of John R. 
Mott, aided by a carefully chosen executive com- 
mittee. 

In its development, which has been continuous, the 
actual needs of its immediate members, and of the 
uninterested students of the colleges, have determined 
the lines of action. Thus a corps of traveling secre- 
taries, both men and women, are sent forth into the 
higher educational institutions of the United States 
and Canada to bring to their students the missionary 
message and Christ's call, as well as to establish or 
infuse new life and greater efficiency into the mis- 
sionary department. Office secretaries carry on an 
extensive and encyclopedic correspondence with vol- 





unteers, missionary boards, and men at the ends of 
the earth. The educational secretary provides three 
courses of study with their text-books and accompany- 
ing helps each year, besides aiding the leaders of 
those classes. Training for these varied activities is 
provided for the staff of secretaries in preparatory 
conferences, while its larger college constituency re- 
ceives suggestions at the missionary institutes, held 
in connection with the eight student summer schools, 
where some two thousand picked representatives 
annually gather for inspiration and training. 


An Army of Loyal Supporters as One Result 

Leaving the realm of history and organization, the 
important question remains, What is the influence of 
the Volunteer Movement upon the individual, his 
college, the church, and the non-Christian world ? 
Individually, thousands of lives have been given a 
vision of Christ's great purpose to bring the whole 
world unto himself. Students have realized that life 
is a trust, and that its instant and efficient use is their 
duty and high privilege. Volunteers have become 
earnest agitators of a great cause, and have conscien- 
tiously turned their thought and study in such direc- 
tions as will make them far better fitted for their life 
work than candidates of twenty years ago. A much 
larger number of students, who have faced the ques- 
tion, and decided that they ought not to go abroad, 
are using their time and influence to further the cause 
of world-wide evangelization. And the nearly nine- 
teen hundred and fifty missionaries who have gone 
forth from America into all parts of the world, per- 
sonally testify to the blessing that their movement 
and its helpful ministry and inspiring watchword have 
brought to them. 


Five Thousand Ardent Students of Missions 

The college, too, has been revolutionized by the en- 
trance of the Movements activities. Ignorance of mis- 
sions, entire absence of missionary meetings, literature, 
giving and study, have given place to activities in all 
these directions. An annual average of nearly five 
thousand students in most of the prominent institu- 
tions of higher learning are studying missions as con- 
scientiously as they read their Bibles, and are thus burst- 
ing into a flame of missionary enthusiasm and ardor. 
In many cases the benefits of this study are such that 
it has become part of the college or seminary curricu- 
lum. It may be safely said that the one place where 
men know most about the world’s appalling spiritual 
need is the college, where those best fitted to meet 
this need are congregated. 


The Power of the Watchword 

The church has naturally been deeply moved by 
this spectacle of the willing offering of life to the 
greatest enterprise of our age, as earnest young men 
and women have come before its members to voice 
the convictions which mean so much to them, and to 
plead for a like sacrifice of the means and prayer that 
are needed to make their own gift of life effective. 
The student campaigns carried on in so many de- 
nominations during vacation, the establishment in 
hundreds of churches of a missionary department 
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modeled after that at college, and the 
introduction of mission study, are in- 
valuable features of the Movement's 
indirect work. Perhaps the most sig- 
nificant service that it has rendered the 
church, however, has been in its em- 
phasis of the watchword, ‘* The Evan- 
gelization of the World in this Gen- 
eration.’” From being the misunder- 
stood cry of supposed fanatics, it 
has become, in Great Britain particularly, the vivify- 
ing word which is forcing Christians to face imme- 
diate responsibility, instead of relegating the evan- 
gelization of the world to future generations, and an 
age-long process of gradual civilization and moral 
improvement. The fact that Mr. Mott's book, bear- 
ing this watchword as its title, has been sold to the 
extent of some twenty-four thousand copies in less than 
a year and a half,—an unprecedented sale for a mis- 
sionary volume,—is an indication of the power of the 
watchword when rightly understood. 


Has It a Parallel in History? 

As for the nations, the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment has made its influence widely felt. Through its 
great conventions, like the one now assembled in 
Toronto, it has brought the strongest missionary im- 
pulses of their lives to scores of board secretaries and 
workers from all parts of the world. The idea has 
taken firm hold upon Great Britain, where a similar 
organization is doing an equally valuable work. It 
has spread to the Continent, and infused life into 
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From the Love 


By Jane C. Crowell 


A web, the world, of radiance ; 
The flies, humanity ; 

The touch—that gives each captive chance 
For life — Divinity. 


apathetic university students. South Africa, Austra- 
lasia, India and Ceylon, and China, have their own 
volunteer unions, though in non-Christian lands this 
life-consecration is to home missions. Candidates 
better “‘ted for their work through careful study of 
their ficius and mission problems, and, above all, 
more conscious of their absolute dependence upon the 
Word of God and the Holy Spirit, are working with 
enthusiasm and wisdom to bring to as many as possi- 
ble, and in as many ways as possible, the gospel of 
the higher life here and hereafter, ‘The impartial 
student of church history is glad to admit that no 
parallel to the present Movement can be found in all 
the centuries. 
New York CIty, 
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Teaching Temperance to the Children 
By Julia E. Peck 


* RCHING the Scriptures for temperance lesson 
material does not necessarily mean the selection 
of texts containing such words as ‘‘ wine,”’ 
‘¢strong drink,’’ ‘‘drunkard,’’ ‘‘ woe,’’ etc. Our 
object in selecting any isolated temperance texts 
would be to teach by precept, to teach affirmatively, 
self-denial, self-mastery, self-control. For precepts 
and memory texts we would use passages containing 
such thoughts as ‘‘ Let us therefore cast off the works 
of darkness'’ (Rom. 13 : 12), ‘‘ Ye are the temple of 
God’"’ (1 Cor. 3 : 16, 17),—these texts with 1 Cor- 
inthians 6: 19; Ephesians 6: 10-17, When we are 
assured that the children know the meaning of the 
words ‘‘temptation’’ and ‘‘resistance,’’ we add to 
our collection of precepts and memory verses Matthew 
6:12; 26:41; Rom. 16:1. 

The stories of Bible heroes which are introduced 
into our regular Bible lessons — John the Baptist, 
Daniel, and others—are used as illustrations of the 
temperance precepts and principles which we wish 
to teach. We teach by precept and example— 
and something more. Our line upon line, precept 
upon precept, our use, even, of illustrious examples, 
is small part of our temperance work. We are 
to train the body to temperate habits. We are to 
train the mind to controlled thought. We are to 
train the will to resist morbid cravings. We are 
to awaken the soul to a desire for spiritual life. 

We are dealing with new, untried souls, to whom 
temptation must come sooner or later. Although 
these children may never yet have tasted the forbid- 
den thing, they may be already acquiring habits 
which produce a craving for stimulants. As a safe- 
guard against these habits, which weaken the power 
of resistance to temptation, we would equip our chil- 
dren with trained bodies, healthy imaginations, 
trained wills. 

The experienced primary teacher, even with slight 
knowledge of family antecedents and environment, is 
able to classify her children into groups according to 
physical and spiritual possibilities. It is quite cer- 
tain that temptation will not come to all these chil- 
dren with equal force, or that they have equal powers 
of resistance. To our neurotic children, it may be 
to those whom we consider our geniuses, temptation 
will come with greatest force and with least power of 
resistance. Predisposed to loss of self-control, ner- 
vous diseases, insanity, what will mere ‘‘ temperance 
talk’’ do for them? Nothing at all. Their salvation 
will depend more upon diet, ventilation, outdoor exer- 
cise, persistent effort in wholesome occupations, than 


in verbal instruction. A large part of our temperance 


work in such cases is the training of the senses and 
We need the co-operation of parents here. 


the will. 


The beginnings of intemperate habits can be traced 
back to early childhood (especially in the cases of 
undisciplined neurotic children), when childish out- 
bursts of passion remained unchecked, self-indul- 
gent habits of eating were allowed, uncontrolled emo- 
tions were unnecessarily aroused, natural gifts of 
mind and body were unguided, neglected. Discus- 
sion of these important themes at our mothers’ -meet- 
ings will give the teacher new material for temperance 
lessons, and secure the co-operation of parents in 
carrying out instruction and continuing the moral 
training in home life. 

A helpful book for the teacher in her study of the 
training of the willis Elizabeth Harrison's «‘ A Study 
of Child-Nature’’ (Kindergarten College, 10 Van 
Buren Street, Chicago). Two chapters, ‘‘ The Train- 
ing of the Will,’’ ‘‘ The Training of the Senses,’’ are 
especially valuable in primary temperance work. 

# 

In its early stages our temperance work consists of 
a course in physiology. All children are interested 
in the training of professional athletes. We use this 
interest as an entering wedge to inspire them with the 
desire to keep the body under, to master the body 
that it may be trained to do splendid work for the 
‘*boat club,’* noble work for our neighbor, and, as 
climax, glorious work for the Lord. A good book to 
use in teaching the physiological side of our tem- 
perance lesson is ‘‘ The Child’s Book of Health,"’ by 
Albert E. Blaisdell (Boston : Ginn & Co.). The first 
chapter, ‘‘Why we Need to Keep Well,’’ is espe- 
cially adaptable. Other chapters, ‘* Exercise,"' «* Why 
we Need to Eat,’’ are also adaptable. The four 
chapters on the subject of ‘alcoholic drinks and 
other narcotics,’’ added in the revised edition, should 
be used with great discrimination, and, in classes of 
children well trained in the home, not at all. 

Do we know what our children our reading ? What 
company are they keeping in the world of fiction ? 
Do their favorite heroes and heroines, whom they 
long to imitate, excite in them unnatural and morbid 
cravings for things unwholesome? If so, the mental 
and physical reaction from such a course of reading 
is one step toward a craving for stimulants. A large 
part of our temperance work is to direct the children’s 
reading. Librarians in our public libraries are glad 
to have lists of good books for children handed in, 
and will co-operate with teachers in the introduction 
of such courses. My own work in a public library 
shows me that children will not immediately step 
from a course of sensational literature to a course 
that is merely instructive, no matter how temptingly 
written and illustrated. There must be a middle 
course of lively and stirring tales, which by their very 
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strength and brightness overshadow 
weakly written and sensational stories. 

Of what are our children thinking ? 
Are they building air castles, dream- 
ing, thinking habitually impure 
thoughts? This habit and the reac- 
tion from such a course is a long step 
on the downward path. A part of 
our temperance work is to teach the 
children that their evil imaginings hurt 
body and soul. This subject would come in our 
little physiology course, as well as in our Bible in- 
struction when we teach the class to pray, ‘‘ Let the 
words of my mouth, and the meditations of my heart, 
be acceptable in thy sight, O Lord.”’ 

What hours do our children keep? Are they al- 
lowed to play on the street evenings? What com- 
pany do they keep? A part of our temperance work 
consists of looking closely into these matters, and 
controlling them so far as we can. 

Primary temperance work, in a word, consists of 
the training of the children to master the body, to con- 
trol and direct their thoughts, directs their reading and 
occupations, strengthens will power, arouses souls to 
spiritual activity in pure living and thinking. 

NORTHAMPTON, MAss. 
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At the Country Store Club 


By the Rev. Henry F. Cope 


HE store-keeper was exhibiting with manifest dif- 
fidence several Teacher's Bibles which he had 
purchased with his spring supplies. 

‘* Mighty poor stock. That's what | think,’’ said 
Alec. ‘‘ Nobody reads those things now ; they're all 
out of date.”’ 

‘«What would you suggest to read instead, so’s to 
be up to date ?"’ asked the old doctor, with apparent 
reverence for the young man’s opinion. 

‘* Well, er—I'd say—’ most any scientific book, you 
know.”’ 

‘Such as Huxley on ‘The Descent of Man,’ I sup- 
pose ?’’ with a queer twinkle in the doctor's eye. 

‘Yes. That's the very thing !’’ 

2 

This was lost on some, and old Father Best, as 
though speaking to himself, said slowly, ‘‘ Strange 
that nobody reads Bibles nowadays. I suppose the 
printers are making ’em for kindling, or maybe jes’ 
fer the fun of it ; perhaps books are good to feed to 
some cattle. I read in a paper the other day that one 
house alone put out over five million copies last year. 
But they must be gone broke now, cos shore nobody’ s 
reading ’em."’ 

‘*Of course people read the Bible,’ 
Martin, ‘‘but I can't see what makes'’em do it. 
Ain't nothin’ in it to interest me. I'd a good deal 
rather read Shank’s Almanack on the chance of find- 
ing something about spavins in it, or a good cure for 
this ‘ere rheumatiz.’’ 

«Oh, the Bible's all right in its ways, but it don’t 
begin to compare to a book like this,’’ said Hank, 
pulling out a greasy, frayed pamphlet. ‘‘ Now I’ve 
made a study of this,’’ tapping it with his brown 
finger, ‘‘and I tell you it means prosperity to the 
country,—high prices for what we sell and low ones 
for what we buy, and that'll be the salvation of 
Ameriky.’’ 

‘‘Bother your politics; it ain't anywheres near 
lection time,’’ said Alec. ‘* Fact of the business is, 
we ought to bar out politics and religion.”’ 


a 

‘*No, young man, so far as politics goes, you're 
certainly off there. Every man’s got to be a citizen in 
this land, and as such he’s responsible for the wel- 
fare of the country, and it's his business to read and 
get posted, and talk these things over with other peo- 
ple. Every American owes it to America, as well as 
to himself, to study and find out what's best for us 
all."’ The old doctor had, unconsiously, assumed a 
somewhat declamatory attitude. 

‘*Good for you, Doc !”’ 

‘* Practicing up for the Fourth ?’’ 

“2 

‘¢It's all true, just the same,’’ said Siah, ‘‘ and just 
as true of religion as it is of politics. The Bible is 
to post a man on how to live, by giving right ideas 
about God and this world and ourselves. It's the 
duty of every man to find out what's best for all man- 
kind, what's the best way of life. Martin says he 
reads the Almanack to get a cure for his rheumatiz ; 
he'd find a better cure for worse troubles than that in 
the Bible. Why, say, Doc, supposing you had a 


said old man 
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book that told of a cure for some disease that most 
everybody was afflicted with, and you knew too that a 
great many had followed that book and been helped 
and cured, and yet you said to yourself : I’m not going 
to bother my head with that trash ; the book's too 
childish, or ain't up to date, or something like that ?’’ 

‘« Why, sir, I'd deserve to be driven out of practice 
if | neglected or refused any knowledge that could 
help any one. And I reckon I see drift of what you're 
saying, Siah. It's as true as you're alive that every 
man ought to investigate the claims of the Bible. We 
all know there’s no harm in the book, and if only we 
did what it says the world would soon be what it ought 
to be.’’ 
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‘Aw! what's the use of fussing over such foolish 
notions ?’’ 

The doctor laid his hand on Alec's shoulder as he 
said, ‘‘when a young feller talks about honesty and 
goodness as foolish notions, you want to look out for 
him ; the world can't afford to agree with him. 
Whatever you may call them, I prefer the Bible no- 
tions to the other kind, and I want to live where those 
notions prevail. Drunks and thieves and anarchists 
don't grow out of that book ; but clean straight men 
and women do, and, if that’s the case we can't afford 
to neglect it. Where the Bible is out of date most 
other good thing are out of fashion.’’ 

DILLON, MONTANA. 
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Keeping in Touch with the Parents 


A Successful System of Monthly Sunday-School Reports 


By John A. Oartel 


LL Sunday-school workers are aware of the great 
indifference manifested by some to the Sunday- 
school. ‘This indifference is shown, not only 

by parents who are not Christians, but also by some 
who are members of the church, and who should be 
expected to sympathize with and support the school. 
The children of this class of parents are very irregular 
in attendance, and, when they do attend, are always 
late, and so miss a part of the lesson. Their lessons 
are never prepared at home, and in a majority of 
cases they do not even know the topic of the lesson. 
This is a condition that prevails in many schools, 
having come to my knowledge by personal observa- 
tion. The system of monthly reports was designed to 
help this class of people. The idea is not altogether 
new, being borrowed from the public-school system, 
which sends weekly reports to the parents of the 
scholars’ attendance, progress, and conduct. 

The expense of conducting the system is very small. 
A rubber stamp and blank cards may be obtained at 
a very small outlay. After the stamp is obtained, an 
average sized school may be supplied with blank 
forms for a dollar a year. 

The reports are used in the primary, junior, and 
intermediate departments. The attendance, lesson 
study, and attention or interest in the lesson are 
reported to the parents, as follows : 
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REPORT FOR MONTH OF Igor. 


Name of scholar =: & Class No. . 
Number of Sabbaths in month 
Number of Sabbaths scholar was present 
Home study of lesson 
Interest in lesson . ck G-S 8 
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The grades are very good, good, medium, poor, 
and very poor. In the primary and junior depart- 
ments, if the scholar learns the Golden Text at home, 
it is counted as lesson study. In the intermediate 
department, a knowledge of the principal facts of the 
lesson, and in some cases merely the reading of the 
lesson text at home, is counted as lesson study, which 
is considered quite a gain, considering how few pupils 
read even the lesson text at home. 

It might seem to one unacquainted with the system 
that a great deal of time would be required for con- 
ducting it, but, on the contrary, very little time is 
required, as all the officers and teachers share in the 
work. The blank forms may be stamped by the 
superintendent or secretary, only about an hour's 
time being required to stamp a supply sufficient for 
several months. The record of the lesson study and 
attention may be kept by the teacher in the class 
book, in the space just above where the attendance 
is recorded. The home study of the lesson may be 
marked by an ‘‘s,"’ and the attention by an ‘‘a."’ 

On the last Sunday of the month enough blanks 
are given to the teacher for his class. He refers to 
the class book, finds the attendance of each scholar, 
whether the lesson has been studied for each Sun- 
day, and wltether the scholar has been attentive. 
If the scholar has been attentive during the whole 
month, and has studied the lesson for each Sunday, 
the items ‘‘Home study of the lesson'’ ‘«In- 
terest in lesson '’ if the 


and 
are marked ‘‘ very good ;"’ 





lesson has not been studied at all, and the scholar 
has been inattentive during the whole month, the 
items are marked ‘‘very poor ;’’ if between these 
two extremes, the teacher strikes an average. 

Great care should be taken in marking these two 
items of the report. The education, ability, home 
influence, and environment of the scholar should all 
be taken into consideration. If a dull, inattentive 
scholar only studies the lesson for one Sunday, and 
gives but slight attention to the teaching, the report 
may be marked ‘‘good,’’ whereas, if a bright, atten- 
tive scholar does the same thing, the report should 
be marked ‘‘poor.’’ The aim of the report should 
be to interest and help the scholar, and indirectly the 
parents. 

The reports are given out on the first Sunday of the 
following month, and are conveyed to the parents in 
several ways. Some are given to the scholars, to be 
taken home to their parents, and to be returned the 
next Sunday with the signature of the parents written 
on the back ; some are handed directly to the parents 
who attend church, and some are sent by mail, espe- 
cially those of pupils who have not been present at 
all during the month. 

After a trial of the system for a year and a half, 
some excellent results have been obtained. The at- 
tendance has been increased, there is better order in 
the school, and attention to the teaching, and, best 
of all, some scholars not only study the lesson, but 
also read the intervening chapters. 

BRADDOCK, Pa. 
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To the Magnetic Man 


By Professor Walter Rauschenbusch 


Y MAGNETIC brother, 
with you. 

You have a very wonderful gift. You come 
near men, and their hearts are like wax in your 
hands. You beckon them, and they follow. I do 
not know how you do it, whether it is a power of 
body or soul or both. Probably you do not know 
yourself. You simply do it. Other men say the 
same things that you say, and say them more clearly 
and temperately, but their hearers are indifferent. 
God dowered you with this great gift in your cradle, 
and withheld it from others, and though they seek it 
with tears they cannot gain it. 

It gives you power. If you proclaim truth, it 
comes over men unaware, and leaps the fortress 
walls of their heart before they know it. Their 
prejudices evaporate; their ancient resolutions melt 
like a mud wall in a tropical rain. Your enthusiasm 
is like a tongue of flame that sets others afire.. They 
have to see things as you do. Men date epochs in 
their lives from the time when they met such men 
as you, and the colder, sterner natures, who have 
labored for them and taught them are passed by and 
forgotten, though perhaps in the sight of God their 
truth is purer and their faith more genuine. When 
truth and holiness combine with natural magnetism, 
miracles happen. Many of the great leaders of God's 
people were evidently magnetic men. John the Bap- 
tist was, and both Peter and Paul, and Stephen and 
Apollos, and Athanasius and Chrysostom, Savona- 
rola, Luther, Whitfield, and Moody. The kingdom 


let me have a word 
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of God is richer for the work of the magnetic men 
who kept their power to serve God. 

But this is my message to you,—that temptation 
ever goes with power. 

The physical qualities which form the basis for 
magnetic force also furnish the basis for physical 
temptations. If the emotions of a man are strong 
enough to carry others off their feet, they may come 
to carry him off his own feet. 

But the temptations of the soul are subtler. When 
a magnetic man finds himself constantly doing what 
others cannot do, he realizes his gift, and is lifted up 
in the pride of his heart, as if he were his own maker. 
But humility is the condition of further supplies of 
strength ; God ‘‘ giveth grace to the humble.’’ Pride 
goes before the fall. It is the unconscious natural- 
ness of the magnetic man which is irresistible. Let 
him exercise his power consciously, and the heart is 
cut out of it. 

Then, perhaps, he slackens his intellectual work. 
Why should he dig for dry facts, and test the argu- 
ment he forges, before he works it into the bridge of 
reasoning ? His power does not seem to rest on facts 
and logic. A warm shake of his hand makes a 
dubious hypothesis look as strong as a fact, and his 
winning smile helps the lamest logic to its feet. And 
so his ideas cease growing and his mind is mummi- 
fied. But in time men feel it. They know him by 
heart, and the old thrills begin to fail. He has to 
pass on, or else they pass on. 

Beauty is a sore danger to a girl. Why should she 
enrich her mind, or learn to be gentle and lovable, 
when her dimples and that arch turn of her head do 
the work so satisfactorily? But when the dimples 
have lengthened into creases, and the arch made has 
become an ignorant and conceited woman, she sees 
the homely girl, who had to earn all the affection she 
got, and who learned to think and serve and love, 
ruling her loving subjects like a wise queen. 

So it is with the magnetic man. Wo to the man 
who presumes! The level road is the hard road at 
last. It is hard to be kept down by lack of gifts and 
opportunities. It is harder to be tripped up by your 
own strength, and to be conquered by your own 
victories. 

Rocuester, N. Y,. 





The Birds of March 


By Estelle M. Hart 


HICKADEES, woodpeckers, nuthatches, brown 
creepers, juncos, and others of our winter birds, 
are still with us during the month of March, 

but our keen interest in them commences to wane 
when the time comes for the summer residents to 
begin to arrive. 

‘« Pretty soon, pretty quick,’’ calls the robin in the 
garden on a bright March morning, and, sure enough, 
‘* pretty soon’’ the prophecy is fulfilled, and familiar 
notes are heard in the greening meadows, and from 
the bare trees. 

The bluebird, with ‘‘ the earth tinge on his breast 
and the sky tinge on his back,’’ as John Burroughs 
so aptly puts it, greets us early in the month, and the 
song sparrows are not far behind. To a casual ob- 
server they are not much unlike the English sparrows 
in appearance, but the song sparrow has streaks of 
black and brown on his whitish breast and sides, his 
wings are shorter, and his tail longer than those of 
his English cousin. The principal difference be- 
tween them, however, is one of spirit, and this is 
expressed in their notes. Instead of the noisy, scold- 
ing chatter of the English sparrow, the song sparrow 
pours out his free, joyous soul in a song so sweet and 
cheery that it make sone ashamed of any but cou- 
rageous thoughts and high hopes to hear it, —a little 
song, just one high, clear note, three times repeated, 
and followed by a sort of cadenza. 

Early in March, also, come the purple grackles, or 
crow blackbirds. What a stir and a breeze they 
make as large flocks arrive together, and clamor and 
creak (I know of no more musical words with which 


Editor’s Note.—These suggestions by Miss Hart as to the 
birds that may be seen in March will be followed during the 
spring by similar papers on the birds of April, May, and June. 
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to indicate their calls) in flapping companies among 
the tall trees, or walk proudly about the lawns! The 
grackles are over twelve inches long, a little larger 
than the robin, which measures ten inches. They 
are glossy black all over, but their backs shine with 
iridescent colors in the sun. The red-winged black- 
birds appear at about the same time. They are not 
so large as the crow blackbirds, The general color is 
black, but on the ‘‘shoulders’’ are gleaming epau- 
lets of scarlet, edged with gold. ‘They take up their 
abodes in boggy meadows, nesting in low bushes, 
and there we may find them in large numbers, and 
hear the oft-repeated ‘‘ konk-a-ree’’ that answers for 
their song. 

Soon after the tenth of the month, a near relative 
of these blackbirds appears, —the meadow-lark. The 
meadow-lark is about the length of the robin. The 
upper parts are brown, mottled with black ; the 
breast bright yellow, with a conspicuous black cres- 
cent on it; there are yellow stripes over the eye and 
through the crown. He is most easily identified, 
however, by the white of the outer tail feathers, 
which is very noticeable when he flies. Like their 
relatives the blackbirds, the meadow-larks are walk- 
ers, and one may often see them walking in the bare 
March fields. If you draw too near, there will be a 
flapping of wings, a sudden sailing flight, and off 
goes your bird to alight on a fence-post, very likely, 
with a nasal call, ‘‘ Peent.’’ This is not at all like 
the song, which is a high, clear whistle, unusually 


sweet. Some one has syllabled the notes, ‘‘1 see 
you—can'’t see me,’’ which is very good English 
for it. 


A comfortable, home-keeping little bird makes his 
appearance, usually, by the middle of the month,— 
the phoebe, one of the fly-catchers. The phoebe is 
a smaller bird than the lark and the robin, about the 
length of the bluebird—seven inches. He is of a 
soft sooty-brown color, the head darker than the back, 
the under parts white, purest on the throat, the sides 
of the breast slightly streaked with brownish-gray. 
Like the other fly-catchers, the phoebe perches in an 
erect position, and raises a slight crest as he sits 
quietly on a fence-rail, or a dry twig, and watches for 
his luncheon to fly by. Under a beam or rafter he 
builds a nest of moss or mud, lined with grass and 
hair. He is devoted to his family, and has a con- 
tented, trustful spirit that makes him a welcome 
neighbor near our homes. We grow fond of his 
simple song as we learn to respect his homely worth. 
Mr. Chapman, in his ‘* Handbook,’’—an invaluable 
aid to bird students, by the way, —says of the phoebe's 
song, a ‘‘humble, monotonous ‘Pewit, phoebe ; 
pewit, phoebe,’—a hopelessly tuneless performance, 
but who that has heard it in early spring, when the 
‘ pussy-willow’ seems almost to purr with soft blos- 
soms, will not affirm that phoebe touches chords 
dumb to more ambitious songsters !’’ 

During the last ten days of the month you may 
have the fortune, if you will take a walk along a 
quiet road late in the afternoon, to catch a glimpse of 
a rather dimly marked and pale-colored sparrow, that 
will fly ahead of you from one low bush to another, 
showing, as he flies, a white feather on either side of 
his tail. You may see him at any time of day, but 
if your hour is late afternoon he will probably treat 
you to a delightful song, sweet and loud and clear, — 
a really soul-stirring performance. This is the vesper 
sparrow, so named from the fact that he chooses this 
late hour of the day for his service of song, though he 
does not disdain to throw in a little matin concert 
sometimes as well, 

There is another bird one may hope to see before 
the end of March, if he has a chance to watch near a 
stream or pond. That is the belted kingfisher,—a 
martial-looking bird in a grayish-blue uniform, with 
a white vest and collar, and a broad band of blue 
across his breast. He hasa splendid crest and a strong 
long bill. He perches quietly on a limb overhanging 
the water, and flies from point to point along the 
shore. As he skims along, he catches the glint of a 
fish, then, with swiftly beating wings, poises a mo- 
ment, then darts beneath the surface, to rise in an 
instant with his prey in his bill, and, uttering a harsh 
rattle, off he flies to a perch with his prize. He is 
rather a handsome fellow, as his blue and white 
flashes in.the sun, and worth at least a slight ac- 
quaintance, 

One may feel that he has had a fair sight of the 
commonest birds of the month, though there are still 
others to catch glimpses of, if he sees, during March, 
these that have been referred to, and by the end of 
the month he will be quite ready to welcome the 
new comers that milder April will usher in. 

New BRriTAINn, CONN. 
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** Given, Given,” to the Lord 


There is a suggestive thought in many a marginal 
note in our English Bibles, where the literal meaning 
of a Hebrew word emphasizes, or makes clearer, the 
meaning of the English translation. Thus it is again 
and again stated in the Book of Numbers that the 
Levites are ‘‘given,’’ or ‘‘ wholly given,’’ to the 
Lord, to be in his service, for the sacred duties of 
the tabernacle and its worship. Where this is stated in 
the text, the margin gives, as if in emphasis of the 
fact of the gift, ‘‘ given, given.’’ That is the idea! 
If we have given ourselves to the Lord, we are 
«« given, given.’’ No part of us can be kept back, 
nor should we be at any time less than wholly his— 
««Given, given.’’ Nothing short of that is what the 
Lord would have from those who claim to be his. 


x 
Our Need of Knowing the Right 


Doing the best we know how is not enough for 
us to do. We are commanded to doright. If we 
fail in so doing, we have to suffer for it. Even in 
human governments, it is not enough for an evil- 
doer to say that he did not know there was any law 
against his doing what he did. It is every man’s 
duty to know the law. And even the loving gospel, 
not the Old Testament law, but the New Testament 
love, says this, It was the loving Jesus who said, 
«« That servant, which knew his lord's will, and made 
not ready, nor did according to his will, shall be beaten 
with many stripes; but he that knew not, and did 
things worthy of stripes, shall be beaten with few 
stripes." The one who does his duty as far as he 
knows it, and yet fails, must suffer, even if less than a 
conscious wrong-doer. Who of us will dare to say that 
all he asks is his fair deserts ? 


x 
God’s Estimate Not Man’s 


We estimate a man by what he is, or by what he 
has done. God estimates a man by what he desires 
to be and is striving to become. If one, in his heart 
of hearts, longs to be one with God, to honor God in 
his doing or not doing, and to serve God faithfully in 
serving others, even though that one be hindered or 
kept back and kept down by obstacles or opposers, 
God sees the mark at which he aims, and the ideal to 
which he aspires, even though one’s fellows note 


a“ 


Why Is Palestine the 


W* ordinarily think of Palestine as the Holy 
Land, the home of the Prince of Peace. We 
are not accustomed to consider it as the world's 
greatest battlefield, in comparison with which Mara- 
thon, and Chalons, and Arbela, and Tours, and Blen- 
heim, and Waterloo, and Bunker Hill, and Gettys- 
burg, sink into comparative insignificance. Yet this 
is the way in which Palestine has to be looked at by 
one who has an interest in the record of his fellows 
and of the world. 

We consider, and rightly so, the history of our 
race as divided by the epoch of the birth in Bethle- 
hem of the Holy Child Jesus. Accordingly we des- 
ignate all time before that date as ‘‘B. C.,’’ and all 
time after it as ‘‘A. D.,’’—*‘‘ Before Christ’’ and 
‘«In the year of our Lord.’’ The world accepts this as 
its measure. But why was Jesus born in Bethlehem ? 
Why not in Babylon, or Athens, or Thebes, or Alex- 
andria, or Rome? Because Judea, in Palestine, was 
the home of the Jews, and the promised Messiah was 
to be of the Jews. But why were the Jews in Pales- 
tine, instead of Egypt or Mesopotamia? Because 
Palestine had been promised to Abraham and his 
seed ; and when his descendants were in Egypt they 
were brought back to Palestine, in order to be in the 
Chosen and Promised Land. But why was Palestine, 
rather than Egypt, or Arabia, or Mesopotamia, or 
Nineveh, or Rome, given or promised to Abraham ? 

That is the question of real interest to us. Why 





We have 


only that which has been already realized. 
indeed reason to be grateful that our judgment is 
with our ever-loving and our all-seeing Father, and 
not with our imperfect and short-sighted human 


fellows. 


P 
When Christ is Essential to Us 


If we need Christ at all, we need Christ in all, 
If we trust Christ in one thing, we should trust Christ 
in all things. That is the way we are to feel about 
him in our weakness and need, as we consider him in 
his strength and his sufficiency. This has been the 
restful, joyous trust of Christ's disciples in the past, 
and is our privilege as Christ's loving, faith-filled 
disciples to-day and all days. This was the thought 
of St. Patrick in his missionary conflict with the 
Druids, as evidenced in his glad battle-hymn : 
** Christ, as a light, 
Illumine and guide me! 
Christ, as a shield, o’ershadow and cover me! 
Christ be under me! Christ be over me! 


** Christ be beside me, 
On left hand and right ! 
Christ be before me, behind me, about me ! 
Christ this day be within and without me! ”’ 


Of ourselves we can do nothing. Through Christ we 
can do all things that Christ would have us do to-day. 


= 


God’s Will the Brightest 
Thing in Our Lives 

God's will is not so much a thing to which we 
must submit as a thing in which we should glory. Ie 
is not a rod beneath which we must bow, but a flag 
which we may follow. It is the one hopeful, glad, 
and glorious thing in this world. We are too apt to 
think of the petition, ‘Thy will be done,'’ as one 
only to be placed on tombstones, and mingled with 
sobs, when it is rather our battle-cry of freedom, our 
cheer for hope and progress. There is no glad, good 
thing in all the world, in any day of any single life, 
but that is the will of God being done. The triumphs, 
the successes, the hopes, the joys, —these are the will 
of God. There is, indeed, a sense in which these 
are far more the will of God than the burdens, the 
tears, the failures, in which are mingled much of the 
fruit of the feeble, frail, and faulty will of man. Let 
this prayer, then, ring in our anthems ; let us shout it 
in our praises, let us cherish it in our hearts as our 
exceeding confidence and our great joy: ‘* Thy will, 
O God, be done.”’ 


KK 


World’s Battlefield ? 


was the Holy Land, or Palestine, or Canaan, or the 
land of the Hittites, promised thus early to Abraham 
and his seed, to be a center of interest to all the 
world, from that time forward until the end of the 
days? Was that land given this prominence, this 
eminence, by mere arbitrary, absolute selection of 
Omnipotence ? Or had this land long been, and was 
it still to be, because of the nature of things, and with 
the world as it was, and is and is to be, a pivotal point 
of interest to the world rulers, and on this account a 
constant battlefield? ‘There, again, is an important 
question to be considered by us. 

As a matter of fact, Palestine had been, for cen- 
turies before the birth of Jesus in Bethlehem, or the 
coming thither of Abram as a pilgrim, a frequent 
battlefield of the great world powers. In that, it had 
no equal in the world’s history. We find records of 
this running back to the earlier ages of man’s move- 
ments among men. The advent of Jesus did not put 
an end to this. Down to the present generation such 
battles have continued there, and we have no reason 
to believe that the last battles there have already 
been fought. On no other field on earth have so 
many great battles had their issue. Its record as to this 
is unequaled and unapproached. Does not this in- 
dicate that there were reasons for the prominence of 
Palestine among the countries of the earth before Jesus 
was born in Bethlehem, or Solomon reigned in Jeru- 
salem, or Joshua fought at Jericho and Ai, or Abram 
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built an altar at Bethel? 
counted for? 

The geographical position and surroundings of 
Palestine had long made it, and still make it, a lo- 
cation of importance to those who are or who aspire 
to be among the world powers, or who would retain 
their lower but independent place on earth. So long 
as the East has been the East, and the West has been 
the West (and the origin of that important fact now 
runs back a great way), Palestine has been the essen- 
tial strip of earth to be controlled or coveted by those 
who would pass on dry land from the East to the 
West, or from the West to the East, or, indeed, from 
the South to the North, or from the North to the 
South. It has therefore been the place of entrance, 
of transit, and of exit, to every great conqueror, 
trader, traveler, or marauder, from the earliest days of 
humanity to the latest. 

Hemmed in and guarded by both sea and desert, 
—in one direction by the Mediterranean Sea, and 
beyond that the Atlantic Ocean; in another, by 
Arabian and Syrian deserts, extending to the Red 
Sea and the Persian Gulf, which empty into the Indian 
Ocean and the Pacific with its tributary seas,—it must 
be mastered and held by him who would master and 
hold the world’s sway, or who would even have pro- 
tection from his hostile neighbors, near or far. It is 
this that has made Palestine the world’s preéminent 
field of warfare. 

The great caravans with their costly treasures, 
seeking a profitable market, as they moved from 
India or China, or from Babylon or Nineveh, toward 
Egypt or Arabia, and so again in the opposite direc- 
tion, must traverse the roads that passed the length of 
Palestine, between the Great Sea on the one hand, 
and the Great Desert on the other. And those who 
would protect those caravans, or those who would 
plunder them, must have control in Palestine, or 
contend to the death with those who did. 

We have no full record of the world’s history, from 
man's earliest movements down to recent centuries, 
to enable us to know all that has been among men. 
But preserved and fragmentary records, with their 
incidental references, in Egypt, Arabia, Nineveh, 
Babylon, India, China, Persia, Mesopotamia, and 
the earlier Bible pages, confirm the convictions of 
the careful historian that the actual state of facts was 
that which we understand to have been the case. 

In an early chapter of the earliest book of the Bible 
there is a record of a campaign of Kedor-la’ omer, 
an Elamite conqueror of Babylon, for the recovery of 
control of the caravan roads of Palestine. That cam- 
paign brought on an important battle. This has been 
called the first recorded struggle on earth, after the 
deluge, of the spiritual powers with the powers of 
this world. But that was not the beginning of coa- 
flicts for the control in Palestine, nor was it the end ; 
the end is not yet. 

Egyptian records teem with stories of these con- 
flicts. No other exploit of Rameses II, the magnificent 
foster-brother of Moses, compares, in claimed impor- 
tance, with his military movement for the conquest 
and control of those roads, and his defeat of the vic- 
torious king of the Hittites. But long before this, 
Sety | and Thotmes had fought their great battles on 
the plains of Palestine, as they struggled for suprem- 
acy or for national safety. Later, Shishak and Necho 
and the Ptolemies fought their fights on the world’s 
battlefield in Palestine. Tiglath-pileser and Sen- 
nacherib and Shalmaneser and Nebuchadrezzar from 
Assyria must meet their enemies and battle for con- 
quest on the same field. Alexander of Macedon, 
with his host, moved along those roads. So did the 
armies of Napoleon I. So also did many another 
great soldier, before and since. 

On the plain of Esdraelon, near which fought 
Gideon and the Midianites, more great battles have 
been fought than on any other field, or any cther ten 
fields, on the earth's surface. So prominent has been 
this battlefield for four thousand years and more, that 
the Apocalypse points to that plain as the field where 
the battle of Armageddon is to be fought at the 
««crack of doom.'’ Thus, in the early pages of the 
first book of the Bible, in the later pages of the last 
book of the Bible, and on the pages of the history 
of wellnigh every land, ancient or modern, we. find 
references to Palestine as the world's greatest: battle- 
field. 

All this throws light on man’s ways and on God's 
plans. It makes, indeed, Palestine a more important 
object of interest and subject of study. 


How is all this to be ac- 


He who is 


unfamiliar with Palestine, its position, surroundings, 
and history, cannot be called well informed as to 
earth's past, present, or prospects. 
worth looking into. 


These things are 
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Why Not Cling to the Old Version ? 


It is easier for some men to cling to an old error 
than to change it for a new truth. The change costs 
an effort, while it is easier to do nothing, and let things 
stand as they have stood. This is why the revised 
translation of the Bible is not at once accepted by all 
those who ought to prefer truth toerror. Here comes 
a Connecticut Bible reader who confesses that he is 
one of that sort,—although he comes from famous 
Litchfield County : 





In your issue of January 25 I find an editorial on the 
‘‘Inferiority of Angels.'’ Now, taking the Authorized Ver- 
sion, I find, in Psalm 8: 5, that man was made ‘‘a little lower 
than the angels.’' ‘The Revised Version makes the same pas- 
sage read, ‘‘a little lower than God.'' Being what is termed 
an old fogy, I cling to the old fashions. Will you tell me why 
I should not? I dislike innovations, yet am open to convic- 
tion. I have had a Bible class for twenty years, and I do not 
wish to teach heresy. 

The best reason for a change is that it is from an 
error to the truth. Within two hundred years there 
have been many discoveries in the line of the Bible 
text. When what is called the ‘‘ Authorized Version"’ 
was made, some errors crept in, partly by ignorance 
as to the true text, and partly by the strong prejudice 
of ‘‘old fogies."’ In the ‘‘ Revised Version'’ many 
of these errors are corrected, yet there are those who 
cling to the errors, rather than give them up for a new 
truth. In the text in question, there seems to be no 
doubt, in the opinion of scholars, that in the original 
Hebrew of Psalm 8 : 5 the word is the same as that 
translated in Genesis 1 : 1 ‘*God.’’ Yet if any man 
prefers to translate that word ‘‘angels’’ instead of 
‘«God,"’ there is no statute law against his doing so. 
But many open-minded men prefer to accept the 
truth, even though it disturbs their old-time ideas on 
on the subject of ‘‘ angels.’’ 


XK 


Can We Defraud Others 
to Provide for Our Own ? 


How many excuses Satan makes for proposed 
wrong doing when he is trying to tempt us! A 
Pennsylvania correspondent mentions. some of these 
suggestions of the Adversary, stating it in this way : 

So much is said in the Bible on the subject of forgiveness, 
and your columns have contained so much on that very impor- 
tant question, that, at the risk of wearying you, I present a 
case which, I am sorry to say, is not an isolated one. A man 
becomes heavily involved in debt. Year after year he goes 
on borrowing money from every possible source, hoping that 
some turn of fortune’s wheel may enable him to save his credit, 
and still allow him to continue his style of living. But the 
crash comes. He puts his property into his wife’s hands. Not 
being compelled to pay interest longer, his earnings go to the 
support of his family, who are thus enabled to live in even better 
style than formerly,—far better than some of his creditors. 
He mingles among his fellows as of yore, with an air of ‘‘I 
shouldn't think you'd hold grudge against me for a little mat- 
ter like that. You wouldn't have me become worse than an 
infidel,—would you ?—and not provide for my own house- 
hold."" Same of his creditors are Christians. Now, what 
should be their attitude toward him for his best good, and for 
their own spiritual growth ? 


According to the correspondent’s apparent state- 
ment of the case, a man who has no means of 
paying his loans ‘‘ goes on borrowing money from 
every possible source,’’ while he is ‘‘ heavily in 
debt,'’ beyond all his possessions, ‘‘ hoping that 
some furn of fortunes wheel will enable him to save 
his credit [which thus far has been better than it de- 
serves to be], and continues his style of living [which 
has been all along quite beyond his means]. At last 
this dishonest course of life naturally comes to an 
end, and he, foreseeing it in time, seeks to further 
defraud his creditors by putting the dishonestly ob- 
tained possessions beyond their reach through collu- 
sion with his wife. He hopes that in this way he 
and his family can continue for a while longer to 
have an easy time in life spending other people's 
money. While pursuing this indefensible and dis- 
honest course, he adds to his other offenses the per- 
version of Scripture teaching by talking about its 
being worse than infidelity for a man to neglect to 
provide for his own household (1 Tim. 5: 8). Of 
course, there can be nothing said in defense or in 
extenuation of such a man’s course. It would be 
better for a man and aH his household to die of star- 
vation in God's service than for him to steal, or mur- 
der, or to do any wrong, in order to enable them to 
live in luxury or comfort. But evidently the real 











question which the correspondent desires answered is, 
How should a Christian man bear himself, if he is one 
of those creditors, towards the man and his wife who 


have thus defrauded him ? The answer to that ques- 
tion is the same as to one about any other evil doer. 
We should strive to evidence the spirit of Christ 
toward those who have wronged us or others. It is 
better to suffer wrong than to do wrong. One who 
starves in God's service does better than one who 
lives on the fat of the land in the service of Satan. 
It is better to trust in God while doing our duty, 
although we have nothing of earthly means, than to 
hope for ‘‘a turn of fortune’s wheel'’ while spending 
dishonest gains. 
x 


Is Card-Playing for Prizes 
to be Commended ? 


Many questions are asked of the Editor when 
there is little doubt in the questioner’s mind as to the 
proper answer. But some hope that the Editor will 
give another answer than that of the dictionary, while 
some hope that he will emphasize the dictionary defi- 
nition. A question of this sort comes from Northern 
New York, in this way : 

In common with the army of readers of The Sunday School 
Times, I am deeply grateful to you for the patient interest you 
manifest in your ever-welcome replies to the questions pro- 
pounded in Notes on Open Letters. A question in a recent 
issue, ‘‘ Does the Bible forbid dancing ?"’ especially interested 
me, as the question is often asked, and your answer is, to my 
mind, conclusive. Now, may I come with another ‘‘ vexed 
question, namely, ‘‘ Is card-playing for prizes, as practiced in 
progressive whist and euchre parties, to be commended among 
professing Christians?"’ I refer especially to the game as 
played at whist clubs and social functions, where gambling, as 
it is generally understood, would not be tolerated. Your 
views upon this special feature,—playing for prizes,—and card- 
playing in general, will be greatly appreciated. 

Why should the question be limited to ‘‘ professing 
Christians'’ ? There is no different standard of mor- 
als for ‘‘ professing Christians’’ from that which is 
proper among those who are ‘‘non-professors.’’ The 
civil law makes no prohibition of gambling, or cheat- 
ing, or stealing, by professing Christians, that does 
not apply to non-professors. Why should the ordi- 
nary law of morals have two standards? As to the 
matter asked about,—What is the difference between 
‘* card-playing for prizes’’ and ordinary ‘‘gambling’"' ? 
According to the common definition in good diction- 
aries, ‘‘ gambling "’ is ‘‘ to risk money, or other posses- 
sion, on an event, chance, or contingency.’ If those 
playing cards in the instances cited by the inquirer 
have contributed to the value of the prizes offered, 
they are risking money on the result of their play, 
and are gambling. But if the prizes are offered by a 
host or a hostess, those playing cannot be said to 
be gambling. So much for an attempt at strict defi- 
nition. Whether the person is a ‘‘ professing Chris- 
tian’’ or is an admitted atheist, the moral aspect of 
the performance is the same. 

But it may be asked further, What is the evil 
tendency, or influence, of playing cards, or throwing 
dice, or any other method of chance, when the prizes 
are of small value, and it is in a social or a parlor 
circle? As to that, it may be answered that there are 
two different methods of success in life. One is skill 
and patient endeavor ; and the other is chance, or 
luck, or ‘‘fortune’s wheel."" Whether one depends 
on the former, or on the latter, affects his character 
and line of endeavor in every sphere of being. In 
consequence of this, there are wise parents and teach- 
ers who train children under their care to believe, 
and to practice in the line of their belief, that their 
hope of success depends on their skill and on their 
own patient endeavor. They see to it that in the 
home games of childhood, and in all their perform- 
ances as they grow older, this distinction is observed. 
There are others who try chance, or luck, in little 
things and larger. The difference is obvious. The 
tendency of any reliance on luck, or chance, in the 
affairs of life, is to be more and more interested in it, 
and to wish to give more and more time to it. Per- 
sons do tire in, or of, any form of skill, but persons 
do not tire nearly so soon in, or of, a game of chance. 
This is to be noticed in those who practice in the onc 
line or in the other. The best course is always to be 
preferred by well-doers, whether ‘‘ professing Chris- 
tians’’ or persons who want nothing more than to be 
decently moral. 
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COMMON VERSION 


29 Then the Spirit said unto Philip, Go near, 
and join thyself to this chariot. 

30 And Philip ran thither to Aim, and heard 
him read the prophet E-sa’ias, and said, Un- 
derstandest thou what thou readest ? 

31 And he said, How can I, except some 
man should guide me? And he desired Philip 
that he would come up and sit with him. 

32 ‘The place of the Scripture which he read 
was this, He was led as a sheep to the slaugh- 
ter ; and like a lamb dumb before his shearer, 
so opened he not his mouth : 

33 In his humiliation his judgment was 
taken away: and who shall declare his gene- 
ration ? for his life is taken from the earth. 

34 And the eunuch answered Philip, and 
said, I pray thee, of whom speaketh the prophet 
this ? of himself, or of some other man? 

35 Then Philip opened his mouth, and be- 
gan at the same Scripture, and preached unto 
him Jesus. 


Lesson II. 


March 16. The Ethiopian Converted 


Acts 8 : 26-40. (Read Isa. 53.) Memory verses: 34, 35. 


Golden Text: With the heart man believeth unto righteousness; and with the mouth confession 
is made unto salvation.— Rom. 10: 10 


AMERICAN REVISION 


29 And the Spirit said unto Philip, Go near, 
and join thyself to this chariot. 30 And Philip 
ran to him, and heard him reading Isaiah the 
prophet, and said, Understandest thou what 
thou readest? 31 And he said, How can I, 
except some one shall guide me? And he be- 
sought Philip to come up and sit with him. 
32 Now the passage of the scripture which he 
was reading was this, 

He was led as a sheep to the slaughter ; 

And as a lamb before his shearer is dumb, 

So he openeth not his mouth : 
33 In his humiliation his judgment was taken 

away : 

His generation who shall declare ? 

For his life is taken from the earth. 
34 And the eunuch answered Philip, and said, 
I pray thee, of whom speaketh the prophet 


COMMON VERSION 


36 And as they went on ¢heir way, they 
came unto a certain water: and the eunuch 
said, See, Aere is water; what doth hinder me 
to be baptized ? 

37 And Philip said, If thou believest with 
all thine heart, thou mayest. And he an- 
swered and said, I believe that Jesus Christ is 
the Son of God. 

38 And he commanded the chariot to stand 
still: and they went down both into the water, 
both Philip and the eunuch ; and he baptized 
him. 

39 And when they were come up out of the 
water, the Spirit of the Lord caught away 
Philip, that the eunuch saw him no more : and 
he went on his way rejoicing. 


1See marg. note on ch. 5. 42. 


Gr. drought good tidings of. 





AMERICAN REVISION 


this? of himself, or of some other? 35 And 
Philip opened his mouth, and beginning from 
this scripture, ! preached unto him Jesus. 
36 And as they went on the way, they came 
unto a certain water; and the eunuch saith, 
Behold, Aeve is water; what doth hinder me 
to be baptized?? 38 And he commanded the 
chariot to stand still: and they both went down 
into the water, both Philip and the eunuch ; 
and he baptized him. 39 And when they came 
up out of the water, the Spirit of the Lord 
caught away Philip ; and the eunuch saw him 
no more, for he went on his way rejoicing. 


2Some ancient authorities insert, 


Ana 


wholly or in part, ver. 37 And Philip said, lf thou believest with all thy heart, thou mayest. 
he answered and said, I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Neleon and Sons. 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


NTERVENING Events.—The offer of money by Simon 
Magus, the rebuke by Peter, the return’ of the two 
apostles to Jerusalem. 

PLAcres.—The city in Samaria; the road to Gaza, proba- 
bly the southern one ; some unidentified point on this road. 
Gaza was fifty miles southeast of Jerusalem. Ethiopia here 
refers to a region south of the junction of the Blue and 
White Nile, called Meroé by the Romans, to whom it was 
tributary at this time, Candace being the name of a dynasty 
of queens. Azotus, the ancient Ashdod, was about fifteen 
miles north of Gaza, halfway to Joppa. Cesarea was on 
the seacoast, about seventy miles northwest of Jerusalem, 
and the same distance from Azotus. 

TimME.—Immediately after the last lesson. 


“ 
Critical Notes 


Verse 26.—Au/: Introducing a new incident.—An 
angel: ** The” is incorrect.— 7oward the south; Or, ‘* at 
noon,’’ the phrase having both senses; but here the former 
is preferable, indicating the direction to be taken.—Down 
to Gaza: It was down hill, though ‘‘ down’’ was used of 
travel from Jerusalem.— Which is desert: That is, ‘* unin- 
habited,’’ the language of the angel. The southern road 
approaches Gaza through an uninhabited region. 

Verse 27.—And behold, a man of Ethiopia: ** Behold, 
there was a man,”’ the rest of the verse describing him. — 
Had come to Jerusalem to worship: He may have been a 
Hellenistic Jew, but more probably was ‘‘a proselyte of 
the gate.’’ 

Verse 28.—And he was returning: When Philip met 
him ; ‘‘he’’ is properly inserted. — Was reading : The same 
tense as before.— 7he prophet Isaiah: The proper order 
here ; not in verse 30. 

Verse 29.—/oin thyself to this chariot: Cleave to it, do 
not be separated from it. 

Verse 30.—Heard him reading: Probably from the 
Septuagint version.— Understandest thou what thou read- 
est? There is a play on words in the Greek, and the 
question is introduced by a phrase meaning ‘‘ so then.”’ 

Verse 31.—Some one shall guide me: More exact than 
**some man should.’’— Besought : The usual rendering of 
the verb; a natural entreaty. 

Verse 32.—/assage ; The term suggests the ‘* contents ”’ 
rather than the ‘‘ place,’’ hence ‘* passage ’’ is fairly accu- 
rate. This ‘* passage ’’ was Isaiah 53: 7, 8, and, as here 
given, varies very little from the Septuagint. 

Verse 33-—On this veise, which has been much dis- 
cussed, compare the Revised Old Testament, text and 
margin, which renders the Hebrew. 

Verse 34.—Of himself, or of some other? The whole 
chapter in Isaiah refers to the *‘ servant of Jehovah,’’ and 
had been usually applied to the Messiah by the Jews. The 
application to the prophet himself has, however, repeatedly 
been defended. Possibly the meaning had been discussed 
during the chamberlain’s visit to Jerusalem, 

Verse 35.— Opened his mouth: Suggesting formal and 
extended utterance.—/rom this scripiure: Implying that 
others were cited.—/Preached: ‘* Evangelized.’’—/esus : 
As fulfilling this and other prophecies. What follows 
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shows that repentance, faith, and baptism also were sub- 
jects of discourse. 

Verse 36.—On the way: That is, the road. ‘On their 
way ’’ suggests a different idea.— Behold, here is water? 
The Greek is brief and graphic. It is impossible to fix the 
locality. 

Verse 37 is placed in the margin of the American Revision. 
Only one Greek manuscript older than the ninth century 
contains it, and those that have it vary considerably. 
Erasmus put it into his Greek Testament mainly on the 
authority of the Vulgate, but the oldest copy of that version 
omits it. 

Verse 38.— Went down into the water: After this, he 
baptized him. While both were, probably, standing in the 
water, whatever the mode of the baptism itself. 

Verse 39.—Came up out of the water: After the bap- 
tism.— Caught Philip away: A preternatural movement is 
suggested.— And: Not, ‘*then.’’— or he went: The 
reason the eunuch saw Philip no more. 

Verse 40.—/ound at Aszotus: Fifteen miles away.— 

assing through; Going northward along the seacoast.— 
Preached the gospel to all the cities; ** Evangelized all the 
cities,’’? probably including Joppa (see 9 : 36-43).— Came 
to Caesarea: Here he seems to have remained; he was 
there twenty-one years later (21: 8). 

WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


% 
Every servant of Christ must be willing to sail with sealed 


orders. 
<0 


International Home Readings 


Mon.—Acts 8 : 26-40. The Ethiopian converted. 
TUES.—Isa. 53. The Ethiopian’s reading. 
WED.—Psa. 68 : 28-35. Prophecy of Ethiopia. 
THURS.—Psa. 119 : 9-24. Prayer for understanding. 
FRIi.—t Pet. 1: 1-12. ‘Testified beforehand. 
SAT.— Matt. 3: 7-17. Jesus baptized. 
SUN.—Rom. 6: 1-11. Baptized into Christ. 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) < 


To make an acquaintance is to meet an opportunity, 


<p 
The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


Some Requisites for a Soul- Winner 


1. Obedience to the Spirit : 
Angel of the Lord spake... . He arose and went (26, 27). 
The Spirit said,...Gonear.... Philip ran (29, 30). 
Led by the Spirit. . . sons of God (Rom. 8: 14). 
2. Freedom from Prejudice : 
Behold, a man of Ethiopia (27). 
Other sheep I have... . not of this fold (John 10: 16). 
That the Gentiles are fellow-heirs (Eph. 3 : 6). 
3. Interest in One Soul: 
Was returning... sitting in his chariot (28, 29). 
A man more rare than fine gold (Isa. 13 : 12). 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor (Rom. 13 - 9). 
4- Tact in Approach : 
Heard him... . Understandest thou? (30, 31.) 


He that is wise winneth souls (Prov. 11 : 30). ° 
Lacketh wisdom, let him ask of God (Jas. 1 : 5). 


§- Insight into Scripture : 
(1.) The passage... was this, He was led (32-34). 
To him bear all the prophets witness (Acts 10 : 43). 


(2.) From this scripture, preached unto him Jesus (35). 
Testimony of Jesus... spirit of prophecy (Rev. 19: 10). 
6. A Practical Aim : 

He baptized him (36-38). 

Make disciples of all the nations (Matt. 28 : 19). 
Repent ye, and be baptized every one (Acts 2 : 38, 39). 
7- A Working Spirit : 

He preached... to all the cities (39, 40). 


Debtor both to Greeks and to Barbarians (Rom. 1 
Woe is unto me, if I preach not (1 Cor. 9: 16). 
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When God's will directs us to a desert, he will make it 
the most fruitful place on earth. 


rd 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie 


: 14). 


aed AZA WHICH Is DESERT.’’—Old Gaza, which formed 
- the southern limit of the territory of the Canaan- 
ites (Gen. 10: 19', and which was one of the five 
principal cities of the Philistines, was a large city situated 
on an eminence, and commanding a beautiful prospect. 
It was one of the cities included in the curse pronounced 
against them by Zephaniah ‘‘for their pride’’ (Zeph. 2: 
4-10), and its partial fulfilment was accomplished under 
Alexander the Great. Gaza became desert, forsaken, and 
was spoken of by Strabo as ‘‘Gaza the desert,’’ while 
another Roman writer speaks of it as ‘* Old Gaza.’’ 

A new city of the same name was built at some distance 
from the old site, and although the phrase ‘‘ which is 
desert ’’ may refer to the way, it is the opinion of many 
that it refers to the old city, which was in the direct road 
from Jerusalem to Egypt. 

‘* HEARD HIM READ.’’—That the Ethiopian was reading 
aloud to himself seems a little curious to us, but it is a 
common habit with Orientals who still remain uninfluenced 
by Western methods. You may any day enter a Moslem 
school and find the boys learning aloud, twenty or forty, 
perhaps, repeating a section of the Quran simultaneously 
(and you will be glad to hurry away to escape the din). 

‘*UNDERSTANDEST THOU WHAT THOU READEST ?’’— 
That the man was reading in a perfunctory way, without 
understanding, is almost incomprehensible to intelligent 
people, but we must remember that Orientals consider 
mere reading of Scripture as meritorious in itself. Mos- 
lems frequently employ men to read at the graves of their 
dead. ‘These readers are usually blind men, who read—or 
recite—what they have committed to heart. 

The bruskness of Philip’s question would not be offensive 
to the stranger, for Orientals are accustomed to ask the 
most personal questions without any intention of being 
impertinent or discourteous, 

But how did Philip ever manage to hear what the Ethio- 
pian was reading? When we are driving here in Mt. 
Lebanon, we find it next to impossible to hold a conversa- 
tion for the noise of wheels. ‘* Philip,’’ said a Gaza friend 
of mine, ‘‘did not meet the eunuch in this hilly, stony 
country, and when you come down to visit us, we will 
drive you from Joppa to Gaza, where Philip and the Ethio- 
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pian met, and you will find that you can hold conversation 
comfortably in a whisper, for our vehicles there roll noise- 
lessly on the sand,’’ 

We are wrong, also, if we suppose that all ancient 
chariots had wheels, forsome of them had not, and there- 
fore were not drawn, but carried, either by men or beasts 
of burden, as litters and palanquins of to-day are carried 
both here and in the Far East. 


SHWEIR, MT. LEBANON, SYRIA, 
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He makes no progress who will consider only the things 
he understands, 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


EVERAL duly credentialed conversions are recorded 
to have taken place under the direct supervision of 
Christ and the apostles. The steps are so clearly 

rehearsed that there is no difficulty in following the path, 

1. God sends an evangelist out into the desert to cross 
the path of a traveler. So he sent Ananias to Saul. It is 
essential that they obey. 

2. Aman of great influence and authority rides along 
the way, reading the Scriptures aloud. God always honors 
his Word. The Word is the truth by which men are to be 
sanctified. 


<2? 
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3. The evangelist is divinely directed to join the traveler 
(v. 29). He asks a courteous personal question apout the 
reading. 

4. The traveler invites him to a seat in the carriage. 
The conversation immediately begins about the section 
read. It is all very natural. 

5. Philip preaches Jesus as prophesied in the Old Tes- 
tament and fulfilled under his own observation. The 
stranger’® heart burns, as did the hearts on the way to 
Emmaus when Jesus opened up these same Scriptures. 
He believed, not merely the Scriptures and the expounder, 
but also believed in Jesus. The belief was so vital, effec- 
tive, satisfying, that he would be immediately baptized. 
What effective work of the Holy Ghost there must have 
been in this man’s heart! His life bent to new issues. 

6. Having done his designated work, the Lord tuok the 
evangelist te a new field, and the Christian convert went 
on his way rejoicing (v. 39). 

What marvelous testimony, inquiry-meetings, and prayer- 
meetings, and conversions, followed in Queen Candace’s 
palace and elsewhere, eternity only can reveal. A Bible 
understood, a conversion, and a bold confession, are enough 
to fire a province. 

The lesson is of individual work for individuals. The 
pupils reading the lesson represent the traveler. The 
teacher represents Philip. May the conversions be as 
numerous as the individuals, as free to make confession, 
and as gloriously glad of heart ! 

UNIVERSITY PARK, COLO, 
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Truth loves the tractable. 
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Philip and the Ethiopian Statesman 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


as O HIM that hath shall be given.’’ Philip’s work 

at Samaria was approved by his Lord, and earned 

for him the honor of being the first to carry the 
gospel to a pure Gentile. The eunuch may have been a 
proselyte of the less complete sort, but it is noticeable that 
he is not described by the phrase usually employed as to 
such ; namely, that he ‘‘ feared God.’’ He had been to 
Jerusalem to worship, but that does not necessarily imply 
actual proselytism. The narrative is given at length, be- 
cause it marks a further expansion of the church, 

Philip must have thought it strange that he should be 
ordered away from a field of such successful labor as 
Samaria had proved. But he had learned ‘‘ not to make 
reply,’’ nor ‘*to reason why,’’ but to do Christ’s bidding 
implicitly. He had begun to preach at Samaria without 
any definite commands, either from apostles or their Mas- 
ter; but now something else than Christian instinct im- 
pelled him, as it obviously must have been other than his 
own thoughts that sent him on such a vague errand, away 
from happy and effectual work, to the desert road to Gaza, 
to do he knew not what. We do not need to be told that 
‘*an angel of the Lord ’’ sent him, for no man of his own 
motion would have dreamed of doing such a thing. Very 
significant is it that he was told so little, and yet was ex- 
pected to leave so much, One could not have wondered if 
he had answered, ‘‘And what am I to dothen?’”’ But 
his faith was implicit, and at once ‘‘he arose and went.’’ 
Jesus often yet sends us on errands which are only half 
disclosed to us at first, as men-of-war are sometimes de- 
spatched with sealed orders, to be opened when a certain 
latitude and longitude are reached. We always have light 
enough to see the next step when it is time to take it. 
Only we must take it when we see it, or else the next again 
will not be clear. Obedience must be prompt as well as 
absolute, and we have no right to say to God, ‘* Tell me 
what I am to do then, or else I cannot do what I am com- 
manded now.”’ 

No doubt, Philip often wondered what he was to find 
when he got to the Gaza road, as he plodded along alone 
over the hills. But he did plod along all the same, and 
when the road came in sight, ‘‘ behold’’ (the word im- 
plies sudden sight), there was a solitary chariot on it. 
Probably Philip said to himself, ‘* Is that what I am here 
for?’’ and a conviction, that he knew was not himself, 
said ‘* Yes.’ The eunuch is described so as to bring out 
his high position and his remoteness from Israel. He is 
**a man of Ethiopia.’’ That is the main point to be kept 
in sight, for in his person Ethiopia is ‘‘ stretching out her 
hands to God,’’ and God is stretching out his hand to 
Ethiopia. His elevation at the court of the Gentile queen 
is of less moment, but is not to be left out of sight. He 
had been drawn to Jerusalem by heart-hunger after a God 
who would be more to him than Ethiopia’s gods were, 
His pilgrimage had been for no worldly objects, but ‘‘ to 
worship.’? How much he knew of the God who was wor- 
shiped there we need not try to settle. But his stay in 
Jerusalem had brought him some®light, which he was 
eagerly trying to increase by his absorbed reading of the 
prophet’s roil, He must have been in dead earnest, to 
spend his time on Fis long journey in that fashion. How 
many of us follow public worship wita reading the Bible, 
and how many of us while away leisure hours in traveling 
by doing so, and how many highly placed politicians and 
statesmen clear off official cares and study God’s Word in 
trains or on steamers ? 





As Philip looked at the chariot and the figure in it with 
its eyes fixed on some scroll lying on its knees, the com- 
mand was audible to his inner ear to join the traveler. 
Now he knew what he had been sent all that long way for. 
But even now he was not told what to do when he had 
joined company with the eunuch. He did not need to be 
told that; and so we find that, once the two are together, 
Philip is left to do ss his Christian instincts prompt him, and 
as the eunuch’s occupation and question give him an open- 
ing, to do,—that is. to preach Jesus. Do Christians of 
the modern pattern naturally assume that their business 
is to do the same te men with whom they come in con- 
tact? Philip needed no voice from heaven to lead him 
to open his mouth for his Lord; some of us seem as if 
even a voice from heaven would not induce us to do so. 

Surely it is a shallow reading of the incident which would 
treat the eunuch’s having got just so far through the roll as 
to the fifty-third chapter at the moment when Philip came 
up with him as a mere coincidence. Surely it was God’s 
ordering as plainly as the meeting of the two men on the 
silent road was. 

The familiarity of intercourse permissible in Eastern 
travel made Philip’s accosting the traveler nothing strange, 
and his question showed tact, though a dignified official 
might have resented such a one from a stranger who 
seemed but a poor pedestrian. But the eunuch was too 
eager for teaching, and too conscious of ignorance, to no- 
tice the absence of deference in Philip, and joyfully caught 
at the prospect of getting some light on the puzzling words 
of the prophet. A true desire to learn, especially to learn 
what God says to us, levels distinctions of rank, and makes 
the humble Philip more than the equal of the highly placed 
statesman. He who seeks for guidance wil] not seek it in 
vain, but he must not be too proud to accept it, if it comes 
from lowly lips. 

We must leave the elucidation of the differences between 
the version of the prophecy here and that in our Old Testa- 
ment to others, and conten* ourselves with the one obser- 
vation that, however criticism may have brought into 
greater prominence the idea that the first reference of the 
prophecy is to a collective ‘servant of the Lord,’’ the 
true Israel in Israel, the ultimate reference of it is, as 
Philip preached, following therein, no doubt what the 
apostles had learned from Jesus himself, to Jesus the true 
servant, who, in his own person, perfectly realizes the 
prophet’s ideal, and in his death ‘* bears the sins of the 
many.’’ 

We can but note the swift reception of the truth into the 
good ground. What a contrast that eager springing up to 
meet the gospel presents to the Jewish prejudices, and even 
to the apostolic slowness of heart, to believe all that the 
prophets had written! Let us take care that we do not 
let familiarity with the gospel deaden our apprehension of 
it, and make us sluggish in grappling it to ourhearts. The 
immediate baptism of the eunuch followed the pattern set 
on Pentecost. It is not contrary to the wholesome custom 
of our missionaries to exercise care and caution in receiv- 
ing converts, but it does teach us that, if we are assured of 
a convert’s faith, his ignorance or his recent conversion is 
no reason for delaying the recognition of him as a Christian. 

It was hard for the eunuch to have to take his lonely way 
home, with no more instruction, no companion, no fellow- 
believer, to relieve the solitude of being the only Christian 
in Ethiopia; but the same Spirit, which caught away 
Philip to other work, went with the raw convert, and so he 
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‘* went on his way rejoicing.’’ We are not alone if the 
Spirit is with us. 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND, 
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The real man will be known by his reading in recreation, 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


O NEAR (v. 29). Here is a beautiful motto for us 
teachers. We must *‘ get near ’’ these little people 
in our classes, or we shall not do them much good. 

There are two kinds of distances that separate us from 
them, —intellectual and affectional. Some of us have got 
to come down to ‘‘ get near,’’ for we are too high up in 
the intellectual world. We are up in the garret of a four- 
story house, and trying to talk with some one in the cellar. 
A professor cannot talk to mental-arithmetic scholars in the 
language of trigonometry and calculus. If you aré ‘* shoot- 
ing over the heads ’’ of your scholars, you must get out of 
a Saturday afternoon, and play ball with them until you get 
their ‘* range ’’ and their vocabulary. But more of us are 
too far off affectionally. We do not love enough. When 
we talk, we are like people hallooing to some one on the 
other side of a lake. It is love that brings people close to 
each other. There is no sweeter or more expressive phrase 
in our language than ‘‘ getting near’’ toa friend. ‘* We 
got very close to each other to-day,’’ my friend and I. 
Isn’t that beautiful ? One of my dearest friends died not 
long ago,—Dr. Kinsley Twining. How close he was to 
me! Sometimes it seemed as if there was not a film of 
matter between our souls. When we felt like that, all the 
forces of our nature acted on each other like electric cur- 
rents through ‘‘ conductors.’’ 

And Philip ran to him (v. 30). Not much like the way 
some teachers go to their tasks. How they drag them- 
selves to their classes! You can hear their feet scuffle on 
the pavement. It is easy enough to see that they do not 
appreciate their privileges. When life-saving service crews 
go out to a wreck, they go as Philip did. ‘The fire depart- 
ment always goes on a run. I read of the captain of a 
certain fire company who strolled leisurely down to a 
burning building, surveyed it calmly, and said, ‘* That’s a 
very proper fire. I guess I will go home and get on my 
uniform.’’ That’s about the way we do our Christian 
service,—go to prayer-meeting, go to look after the poor, go 
to attend meetings of thé Associated Charities, go to visit 
the sick. I’ve seen people go to the neighbors on a 
**trot’’ to tell a piece of gossip who wouldn’t walk across 
the road to save a soul. If the kingdom of the Devil is 
ever overthrown, it will be done ‘‘on the run.’’ It’s 
double-quick or nothing, when it comes to a charge. 

Understandest thou what thou readest? No, not half 
of those little people do. There was that little girl who 
thought the hymn said, ‘‘ The consecrated cross-eyed 
bear.’? There are two common errors in teaching and 
preaching. Some take it for granted that their hearers 
know everything, and some that they know nothing. Mid- 
way lies the truth. One thing is sure,—if your pupils do 
not understand, you may as well quit, for ** what they do 
not understand, they do not possess,’’ as Goethe said. It 
takes time and patience and skill and understanding of our 
own to make those little people comprehend. ‘* Fully to 
understand a grand and beautiful thought requires, per- 
haps, as much time as to conceive it,’’ said Joubert. Here 
is one more deep saying to think about, ‘‘ They understand 
but little who only understand what can be explained.’ 
But there are certain great principles of life which must be 
seen in order to be obeyed. 

How can I, except some one shall guide me? (v. 31.) 
Thatis it! There are times in the development of the mind 
when some simple process of thought, some simple law of 
being, lies before the unaided mind an incomprehensible 
mystery. I remember the time when I tried to learn how to 
scan Latin poetry, to parse an English sentence, to get the 
square root of a number, and a host of other things. I 
might as well have tried to cross the ocean without a 
steamer, or climb a tower without a stairway, as to have 
tried to comprehend those abstract processes alone. I re- 
member the teachers who ‘* guided me’’ with such grati- 
tude as men give toGod. Pity those poor little tow-headed 
fellows in front of you, they need it. Help them over 
the hard spots. Give them a lift. Lend them your torch, 
It is the sweetest business in the world, 

What doth hinder me to be baptized ? (v. 36.) Nothing! 
There is no hindrance to the performance of duty, outside 
of one’s own soul. Believe that. If a duty is impossible, 
it is not a duty. God never puts a man in a situation 
where he cannot fulfil the behests of his conscience. Trust 
him for always putting water within reach of the man who 
feels that he must be baptized. The hindrances to the 
divine life are always and only in the soul itself. Do not 
blame your dereliction in duty on other people or on 
Providence. What is it that hinders you from confessing 
Christ? Your pride, your cowardice, your selfishness, — 
nothing else. Do not be deceived. Face the music. ‘ If 
you are not satisfied with the face you see in the mirror, do 
not blame or break the glass.’’ 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
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Seeking for truth is a form of supplication that God 
never fails to satisfy. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 
N OTE.—In reviewing, do not te satisfied with a reply 


from a few in the school. If only a few answer, 

say, ‘* Yes, that is good, but now let us have a full 
reply.’? Then ask the same question again, and you will 
get a fuller response. In due time, if you persist, the 
school will become accustomed to a general response. If 
at any time you get an unexpected and possibly false 
answer, do not show any surprise, but go to work and 
change your question, so that the scholars may see better 
what it is that you are after. Often queer replies show 
queer questions, and then the trouble lies with us, and not 
with the school. In all your work strive to prepare your 
own questions, and let those that are suggested here act 
only as a starting-point for your own better preparation of 
your own questions, 

Review.—Who told Philip to leave Samaria? Whom 
did Philip see riding in a chariot? What was this man 
reading? Why did Philip go up to the chariot ? What 
question did Philip ask of the treasurer? Give the man’s 
answer. Then what happened? What did Philip preach 
to his companion ? When they came to some water, what 
did the eunuch say? Did Philip baptize him ? 

Now turn your attention to this treasurer, and see what 
kind of a man he was. We find him Seeking the Truth. 
ut down those words. How do we know that he was 
seeking the truth? Draw out the answers that it was 
shown by his willingness to go far and spend much to reach 
Jerusalem, Speak of dangers on the way, and precious 
time spent. Call attention to the fact that he was a busy 
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man. Next we see him Finding truth. Put that down. 
Lastly we find him Obeying truth. How did he show 
obedience ? By confession and baptism. But in these 
days all who will seek shall find, and, if they act aright, 
will then at once obey the truth. Do you do this? If 
not, why ? 
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Christ is never inappropriate. 
~% 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘* Bible Songs "’) 


‘*To thy temple I repair."’ 

‘*On our way rejoicing, as we home- 
ward move."’ 

‘Just as | am, without one plea.’ 

‘IT heard the voice of Jesus say."’ 


Psalm 119 : 9-16. 
(172:7-12. 242: 4-6.) 

Psalm 19 : 7-11. 
(22 :5-9. 35: 1-5.) 

Psalm 68 : 31-35. 


** Jesus, lover of my soul."’ (ot: 1, 8,9. 136: 1, 2, 8.) 

‘* My faith looks up to thee." Psalm 119 : 17-24. 

**My hope is built on nothing (172: 13-18. 243: 1-6.) 
less."’ Psalm 72 : 7-11. 


‘Soldiers of Christ, arise."’ (97: 3-5. 146:1, 2,5, 6.) 
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Possession of the light alone entitles you to lead. 
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International Beginners’ Course 
Teaching Hints by George H. Archibald 


For Primary hints on the general International Lesson, see 
the article which follows this. 


This lesson, which is No. 9 in the Beginners’ Course as it 
is conducted for those who use ‘The Sunday School ‘limes, is 
No. 26 in the one year's course of lessons as originally planned 
by the Lesson Committee. ‘The course was begun in these 
columns January 4, 1902. ‘The entire list of lesson topics and 
selections will be mailed, for a two-cent stamp, upon applica- 
tion to the Editor. 


For Sunday, March 16 


Lesson 26: The Flowers Blooming Again. Song 
of Solomon (2: 11-133 4: 10). 


Theme for Lessons 26-30: Easter Lessons. 


Golden Text for Lessons 26-30: Because J live, ye 
shall live also. —John 14 : 19. 


Results Sought: 
An increasing love of nature. 
Love of God because of his gifts. 
I. PREPARATION FOR LESSON STORY. 

Begin the lesson by a talk about the snow or rain, or cold 
or heat, or something of the kind, being guided by the 
weather, or the birds, or local circumstances, ‘The city 
teacher cannot begin this lesson in the same way as the 
teacher in the country. ‘There are differing points of con- 
tact. Some of the following questions will perhaps be 
suggestive. Why is it we cannot play out of doors most of 
the time in the winter? Have you seen a robin yet? 
Have you seen any little flies this spring? What are the 
farmers getting ready to do these days? Where do the 
caterpillars live in the winter time? And the bears? and 
the flies ? and the squirrels? I wonder if the bulbs we 
planted some time ago are waking yet ¢ 


2. LESSON STORY. 

Let me tell you a story. 

**Oh, how I would like to be a beautiful flower like 
you !’’ said a little seed, whose home was in the king’s gar- 
den, to a sweet-pea one day. ‘‘I would like to look as 
pretty as you do, and have such a sweet perfume. besides 
that, if I were like you, perhaps the gardener would choose 
me to go to the bedroom of the sick princess, for she loves 
flowers. She is very sick, you know, and cannot run about 
like other children, but has to lie on her back all day. Oh, 
I wish I could help to make her happy!’’ ‘* Perhaps you 
will,’’ replied the flower. ‘‘ It will soon be time now for 
you to run away down from this high place, and find a 
little hole in the ground, and then when the gardener cov- 


ers you over, and you go to sleep in the warm dark ground, 


all winter, I am sure that in the spring you will waken 
again, and become a beautiful flower.’’ ‘* But,’’ said the 
little Pea-wee, for that was her name, ‘‘ must I go down 
into the dark ground, and go to sleep for a long time? I 
don’t want to do that. It’s very dark down there. I 
would rather just grow to be a flower without going into 
the ground and falling asleep.’’ ‘‘ Oh,’’ said the flower, 
** you cannot do that. I had to go into the ground, and sleep 
and sleep for many a day and many a night. One night, 
when the wind was blowing very hard, I heard a voice say, 





‘Are you all ready?’ and I said,‘ Yes, I am ready,’ then I 
began to fall down, down, until I came right to the ground, 
and then I saw a hole just large enough for me, and into 
it I slipped, and then I was covered over with the ground 
and the leaves and the snow, and soon I was sound asleep. 
I do not know how long J slept, but one day I heard a 
voice saying, ‘Wake up, wake up; spring is coming, 
spring is here.’ And when I wakened up, I heard the 
little princess saying, ‘There’s a sweet-pea, mother; see 
it coming right through the ground?’ Then I felt the warm 
sunshine and the soft rain, and I knew that I was awake 
again. It was lovely to be awake again, and soon I found 
myself growing and growing until, at last, I became a 
flower. I should think thata little pea-wee like you would 
be willing to go into the ground and take the long sleep.”’ 
Then little Pea-wee cried out, ‘* Very well, I'll go. If the 
heavenly Father took care of you, he will take care of me.’’ 
And the next time the wind blew, down Pea-wee went into 
the ground, and was soon fast asleep ; and would you ever 
believe that now she has become this beautiful flower I 
hold in my hand ? 

3. THe Trutn EMPHASIZED. 

Tell the story of the seed and the flower in the simplest 
way. Put all the lessons you want to teach into the mouth 
of the flower or the seed. Do not attempt to point a moral. 
Trust the child’s mind to make the deductions from the 
story. Remember that we have four Sundays to bring 
home the truth. Be content to-day with laying a good 
foundation. Perhaps it would be better not to attempt to 
teach the Golden Text for a Sunday or two. After these 
Easter stories, the mind will be more ready to receive it. 

Blackboard 

As the story of the seed is told, sketch the ground, rep- 
resenting it as covering the seed and keeping it warm. 
Add brown and white chalk to represent the leaves and 
snow covering the ground. As you speak of the seed 
waking, sketch the green shoots coming through the 
ground, and later, when the flower stage is reached, draw 
or pin to the board some sweet-peas. Print the words 
SLEEPING, WAKING, WIDE AWAKE, 


<o 


The following three lesson articles—Primary, Intermediate, 
and Senior—are on the general International Lesson (see p. 122). 


For the Primary Teacher 
By George H. Archibald 


1. Topic for the Quarter: Messengers of Cheer. 
Il. Lesson Topic : Kindness (Acts 8 : 26-40). 
Ill, Result Sought : 
Determination to be a kind messenger of cheer. 
IV. Starting-Points : 
[Norer.—Starting-point No. 1 is used in the development of this 


lesson. The others are merely suggestive, and may be used by the 
teacher, if preferred | 


1. A talk with the children about the rain and 
sun, helping the grass to grow, etc. 

2. Review of last lesson. 

3. Black men. 

4. Horses and chariots, 
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V. Steps in the Teaching Process 
I. PREPARATION FOR LESSON STORY. 

Begin the lesson with a talk with the children about the 
rain and sun helping the grass to grow, the snowflakes 
helping to keep the seeds warm in the winter time, the 
brook helping the mill to turn, etc., emphasizing the idea 
of happiness. Follow this by a brief review of last lesson, 
bringing out the facts as follows : 

(1.) Persecution of the messengers of cheer by Saul and 
the rulers. 

(2.) Scattering of the disciples to other places. 

(3-) Philip’s preaching in Samaria, and its effects. 

2. THE LEssON Story. 

To-day we are going to have another story about Philip. 
After he had finished his own work of bringing gladness 
and cheer to the people in the city of Samaria, God sent 
an angel to him, and the angel said, ‘* Philip, arise ; go 
toward the south to a place in the desert near Gaza.’’ 
Then tell, in your own words, the story of the lesson. ] 
So Philip baptized him, and he became a member of the 
band of messengers of cheer. Philip’s words had made 
that black man happy, and he went on his way rejoicing. 
3. TRANSITION, 

Who was it came to Philip with a message from God ? 
What did the angel tell him to do? When Philip went 
where the angel told him, what did he see coming towards 
him? Who were they? Who was in the chariot? What 
was he doing? How did Philip make him happy ? 

4. THE TRUTH EMPHASIZED. 

How did the little preacher Willie, that we heard about 
last week, explain the meaning of the text? Perhaps boys 
and girls cannot meet people and explain things to them 
as Philip did, but they can preach as Willie did. ‘The 
very best way for children to be messengers of cheer who 
tell others about Jesus, is for them to do as nearly as they 
can the things that Jesus wants them to do, That is the 
way to make people glad and happy. Let me tell you a 
story about a boy who saw people coming along the street, 
and how he helped them. 

The following story is from page 69, ‘* Half a Hundred 
Stories for Children,’’ published by The Milton Bradley 
Company, Springfield, Massachusetts : 

The sun was shining brightly, one early May morning, 
and little Ted sat on the front door-step, pondering. 

His elbows rested on his knees, and his chubby face 
rested in his hands. Ted was thinking, and, as he sat 
there, keeping time with his little foot, he was softly sing- 
ing a kindergarten song. 

‘* That was such a pretty story that Miss Alice told us 
about the little stream,’’ thought Ted,—‘* how the little 
stream went singing on its way, as happy as could be, 
watering the grass and the flowers on the banks, and the 
roots of the big trees, and the cows, and the sheep, and the 
birds, and the little boy who came after the cows, It was 
such a nice story!’’ 

Pretty soon ‘Ted was aroused from his reverie by hearing 
the milkman ringing his bell. Ted ran down the steps and 
up to the wagon in a moment. 

** Well, Ted,’’ said Thomas, the driver, ‘* you have come 
in good time. My leg is so lame with rheumatism that | 
cannot get out of the wagon this morning. Will you carry 
the milk in to Maggie ?’’ 

‘* Ves, sir,’’ said Ted. And he carried the milk very 
carefully to the kitchen door, where Maggie met him with 
a pitcher in her hand. 

‘*Thomas is lame with rheumatism,’’ said Ted, ‘‘ and 
can’t come in.’’ 

Very soon he saw his little friend, Kittie Culpins, com- 
ing down the walk, wheeling her baby brother. As she 
went to cross the street, the curbstone was too high, and 
she was not strong enough to get the carriage over. She 
pushed and she pulled, but it was of no use. Ted watched 
her for some time, and then a happy thought popped into 
his little brown head. He ran to Kittie, and he pulled 
while she pushed, and they got the carriage safely over. 
They walked up and down in the bright sunshine for a long 
time, and then Kittie went home, and Ted went to his 
favorite place on the front steps. 

‘* «Singing, singing all the day,’ ’’ sang Ted, as he took 
some marbles from his pocket and counted them over. 

He heard a strange noise on the sidewalk, and, looking 
up, he saw an old blind man, who was very much fright. 
ened at a wagon which had passed quite close to him as he 
was crossing the street. The blind man had lost his way, 
and he was tapping with his cane upon the sidewalk, to 
find out where he was. 

Ted ran down to see what was the matter, and the old 
blind man told him that he had lost his way. He wanted 
go to North Street. So Ted took hold of his hand, and 
turned him gently around, and the old man thanked him 
kindly. 

Just then the dinner-bell rang, and Ted ran in with a light 
heart. 


Blackboard Illustrations 


Use the same blackboard as last week, adding to the 
left-hand column theevord KIND, and to the right-hand 
column PHILIP, WILLIE, TED. 


MONTREAL, CANADA, 


The true color line can only be drawn by the heart. 
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(For ‘‘ The Intermediate Teacher *’ and ‘‘ The Senior Bible 
Class,"’ see pages 126 and 127.) 
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Missionary Volunteers Wanted 


OUNG women who wish to enter Chris- 
tian work are invited to correspond 
with the Rev. R. D. Scott, Room 818, 
153 La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. In 
that city the Bible Work Department of the 
Bible Society is planning to greatly enlarge 
its City Mission work. A large force of 
workers needed. All inquiries will be 
cheerfully answered. A splendid field for 
usefulness and a great opportunity is here 
offered to consecrated young women who 
desire to do good while securing training 
for city, home, or foreign missions. 
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BUSINESS 
DEPARTMENT 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or foraspace of not less than 
one inch eachissue fora year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1.000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 


1s 


position without extra cost, except when the ad- | 


vertiser contracts for a position on the last page. 
For all advertising conditioned on an appearance 
upon the last page, an advance of 20 per cent in 
addition to the regular rate will be charged. 
For inside-page positions, on orders of less than 


$7,000, an advance of 20 per cent in addition fo | 


the regular rate will be charged. All adver- 
tisements are subject to approval as to character, 
wording, and display. 
examine the subscription list at any time. 
Terms of Subscription, see page 126. 


For 
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EAST ncURLO 


Out of the most complete set of Biblical pictures 
published we have chosen with great care a list 
of thirty-one subjects as being particularly 
adapted for Eastertide. ‘They represent the fin- 
est conceptions of the Great Masters, and are 
beautifully reproduced on cards 6X8 in. in size. 
The price is one cent each, postpaid. 
MOUNTED PICTURES 

On account of the great popularity of the 
mounted pictures at Christmas time, we desire 
to call your special attention to 

WILDE’S BIBLE PICTURES 
as an inexpensive yet beautiful remembrance 
for superintendents and teachers to give to their 
scholars. We are prepared to mount these pic- 
tures on a heavy gray mat, 7Xq in. in size, ata 
cost, including the picture, of four cents each. 
In lots of twenty-five or more, three cr...s 
each. ostage on these Mounted Pictures is 
extra, at the rate of one-half cent each. In order 
to insure delivery of these Mounted Pictures be- 
fore Easter, kindly order as early as possible. 
Send us 31c. for the set, or $1.09 if you wish 
them mounted. No orders for less than ten 
copies received. 


W. A. WILDE CO., Boston and Chicago 
GOSPEL 


CHURCH HYMNS ano Sosté 


by Sankey, McGranahan, and Stebbins 


« THE LEADER 


OVER 340,000 ALREADY SOLD. 
$25.00 per 100, Sample, postage free, 20 cents. 
The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 





The beginning of Window Happit- 
ness is a shade roller that is obedi- 
ent and faithful—one that is guar- 
anteed not to give trouble. 

THAT ONE IS THE GENUINE 
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in all things. 


earline 


VOI 


Substitutes 





(Czekeke au." dvi exe: 
Awriter inthe C 
on Flannels, Blankets and! Laces insists 

onlitte wringing for woollens and no 
bing for laces. 


Jhaperone Magazine 


Every intelligent 


parere has amethod of her own 
but all agree on those two points- 
hard points using ordinary bar soap- 


harder still with penny —cheap 
Washing: powders. 
Have used Pearline a number of years, and like it 


very much for ali kinds of flannel garments 
soft and nice afte 


f They are 
Frosting Mrs: Rev. C.T. 


_Am never without Pearline. Use it with the most delicate 
fabrics and with coarse things 


Mrs. Rev 


Find it satisfactory 
oy a 


for Coarsest and Finest Fabrics. 
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& Santa Fe System. 
secretary to a railway official. 


Mr. CHARLES S. GLEED— Lawyer, Writer, Speaker, Presi- 
dent Daily Newspaper Company, Director various banks 
and many other corporations, including Atchison Topeka 

He was once stenographer and 






“Improvement the order of the age” 


Simple, Durable, Always Re- 
liable—that is the Great 


Success, 


The Smith Premier 














Typewriter 
















The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. , 


Cm wt 
Y.,U.S.A. 
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THE POLICEMAN 
¥YSPOT- 
LESS 





This brilliant man walks up and down 
Upon the streets of Spotless Town. 
The glitter of his shining star 

Arrests attention from afar. 

It lights the beat and goes to show 
That naught can beat SAPOLIO 


A housekeeper’s attention is in- 
stantly arrested by the condition of the 
shelves, paint, windows, and tins in 
her neighbors kitchen. These mark 
good housekeeping. No matter how 
fine the rest of the house may be, if 
the kitchen is not clean it shows the 
worst kind of unthrift. A basin of 
water, a cloth and 


SAPOLIO 


will save you from this reproach 



































FOR 


Easter, 1902 


Our splendid new exercise, ‘‘ Glorious 
Morn,”’ by Burton H. Winslow, wins the high- 
est approval of every superintendent and pas- 
tor. ‘The music is harmonious and singable, 
and the recitations forceful and impressive. 

$4.00a 100. Finely printed on coated paper. 
Send 10 cents for three different Easter 


exercises. 
BOSTON 


W. A. Wilde Co.  Chicaco 











EASTER GREETING 


By Hartsough and Fillmore. 5 cents. 


the first Easter greeting,—that of the risen Jesus to 
Mary. He spoke her name, and he will also speak 
the names at et of his disciples as they awaken 
from their last sleep. The music is strong and bright. 
A number of pleasing recitation exercises are given. 


THE BEAUTIFUL CITY 
By Jooste Brown Pounds and 
. Fillmore. 5 cents. 


This exercise is in cantata form. The characters 
are: PitGrim, TeaACHEeR, Tempter, Six MeESSEN- 
Gers, andachorus. Full suggestions as to costumes, 


etc., are given. 
ar ae ae BROS., 119 W. ~~ St., aed 
ork. 


1902-Easter Services- 1902 
Mae era erin aites, s a 


better than ever. Fine words. 
Quickly learned. 


He Liveth 
The Angel of Easter 


Send 10 cents in stamps for the above two and one 


other popular service. 
Hall-Mack Co., Pubs., {S2¢-4ren St. Pulte. 


Lincoln Hall, 
and others. 
Pleasing music. 


Samples of the 
two 7 cents in 
stamps. 





This new concert exercise planned upon an idea of | 


Easter Services 





“Hail! Our Risen Lord!” 
“Jesus is King” 


5 cents each ; 5 cents per dozen; $4.25 per 100, pre- 
paid ; $4.00 per 100, not prepaid. 


our name and address, 
will bring complete sample packet, con- 
taining three Easter services, inc luding 
one each of the above, also, among 
other things, our 80 page Easter Cata- 


Ten 
Cents logue of Easter Cards oklets, Book- 
marks, etc. 
249 Dock Street, 


MacCalla & Co., Inc. Philadelphia 


Why Shouldn’t You ? 


Many of the largest a 
now planning to use one of th 


The Resurrection 
Easter Life’s Morning 
Services 


Nature’s Hallelujah 


Samples of these will be mailed you for ten cents. 
If you need an anthem or beautiful solo for Easter, 
inquire about them when you write for samples. 


yl 
THE LEADING 


GLORIOUS MORN, by Winslow. 
The Living King, Geibel and Lehman. 
Glorious Morn, Bechter and Stone. 
Glad Bells, yf 
Vi peters: uRg. 
Price, § cents each; per 100. 
We keep everything in the ‘seeder -school line, and 
supply at the lowest prices. Prompt and careful at- 
tention = all py 


¢ DRUMMOND opmran Y 


THE GENUINE. MENFELY BELLS 


“he most perfect, highest class bells in the world. 
ninniy & Co., Watervliet, West Troy P. O., N.Y 


in stamps, with y 


«schools of the land are 
e following beautiful 


108 Washington St © sth Ave. 
= ew York. 





ror 
Nursery. Toilet and Bath 
SOLD GY ORUGGISTS & GROCERS IMPORTED BY 
A KLIPSTEIN & Co. 
PEARL &T. WEW YORK. 














NELSON’S NEW PLAN 
of putting Bible Teachers’ ‘‘ Helps ”’ in alphabetical 
order is the greatest advance in 


Teachers’ Bibles since they were 
originated. 


NELSON’S 
TEACHERS’ 
BIBLE 


Popular Series, contains The Cone 
cise Bible Dictionary, with Com- 
: bined Concordance and Indexed 
Bible Atlas. Price from $1.15 upwards. 
** Nelson's 1901 Teachers’ Bible leaps into the lead.” 
Ch: tatian Nation, 
For sale by all booksellers, or send for catalogue to 


Thos. Nelson & Sons, Pubs., 37-41 E. 18th St., New York 








AGENTS WANTED, to sell * Schley and 


Santiago,’’ by Geo. E. Graham, 

Autograph introduction and personal account of the 
battle by Rear-Admiral Schley. The True Story 
of Santiago told exactly as it occurred for the First 
Time by the only eye-witnesses of the fight. No 
subject before the public interests everybody as this 
story of Admiral Schley, The American people 
| demand full recognition of the Hero of Santiago. 
Book selling like wildfire. Price, $1. 50 to $2.75, ac- 
cording to Tinding Liberal commissions. Outfit 
} and books ready. Send seven two-cent stamps for 

Wi'bre outfit. Act quick. Big money for you. 

CONKEY cO., Sole Publishers, CHICAGO 
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Will Mail this Book Free 


to those who enroll. A _ cloth-bound 
book containing all the lessons in full. 
Course covers the whole Bible in forty 
lessons, and leads to diploma and de- 
gree. Terms, $1.00 per month. Best 
testimonials. Catalogue —- full_par- 
ticulars free. Write Prof. J. Bur- 
ton, Christian U niversity, ‘Canton, Mo. 








Clergyman, S Student, or Bible Society 


| 

| Member wanted to represent me in every congrega- 
tion and community in the promotion of ‘‘ People’s 
Bible History,’’ 
world. 


endorsed by clergy and laity of the 
Good pay to the right people. 

HENRY O. SHEPARD, Publisher, 

Dept. 17. 1111-1112 Manhattan Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Sunday School Gines 


Philadelphia, March 1, 1902 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.”” 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘hese rates include postage : 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate adasenee or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 
cents each per year. , 
One copy, or any number of copies 
8 1 00 less than five, will be sent to sepa- 
rate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
* One free copy addi- 
Free Copies jionai will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 
cent rate. 
“ 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough eapice of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of aschool toevamine it, will be sent 
free, upon application ; 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ‘TIMES Co , Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 
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Giant Flowering Caladium 
Grandest foliage and flowering plant yet introduced. 
Leaves 3 to 5 feet long by 2 or 2% feet broad ; perfect! 


immense, and make a plant which, for tropical luxuri- 
ance, has no equal. Added to this wonderful foliage 











| 


effect are the mammoth lily-like blossoms, 12 to 15 | 


inches long, snow-white, with a rich and exquisite fra- 
grance. Plants bloom perpetually all summer in the 

arden, or all the year round in pots. Not only is it 
the grandest garden or lawn plant, but asa pot plant 
for large windows, verandas, halls, or conservatories, 
it rivals the choicest palms in foliage, to say nothing 
of its magnificent flowers. ‘Thrives in any soil or 
situation, and grows and blooms all the year, and will 
astonish every one with its magnificence—so novel, 
effective, free growing, and fragrant. 

Fine plants, which will soon bloom and reach full 
perfection, 25c. each; 3 for 60c.; 6 for $1.00, by 
mail, postpaid, guaranteed to arrive in good condition, 

OUR GREAT CATALOGUE of flower and vege- 
table seeds, bulbs, plants, and rare new fruits; pro- 
fusely illustrated ; large colored plates ; 136 pages ; free 
to any who expect to order. Many great novelties. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, New York 





good crops, good 
crops make more cus- 
tomers—so each year the 
crops and customers have 
grown greater. That's the 


secret of the Ferry fame 
More Ferry'’s Seeds sold 
and sown than any other 


kind. Sold by all dealers. 
1908 Seed Annual FREE. 


D. M. Ferry & Co. 
Detroit, 
Mich. 


Do your corns foretell the weather? Get 
a box of A-CORN SALVE, and let the 


weather take care of itself. 15 cents, by 
mail. Money back, if you say so. 
Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia. 


HOLMA 
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Maybe the grocer is 
“just out of Ivory Soap 
but has another, he 
thinks, is just as good.” 
Ivory must be the 


best or he would not 
use it as his standard 
of comparison. Buy 
Ivory Soap and be 
sure of getting the best. 

















$58:20 BUYS THIS BUGGY $ 1 00:90 BUYS IT AT RETAIL. 
DIRECT FROM US. ——<—We Save You the Difference. 
In other words, if you want a buggy equal in every way to a buggy that retails at 8100, this isthe oneto 
order, It is exactly what your dealer would sell you at $100 or over. We Sell Direct to You. 
A ANTEED for two years, everything that into this buggy is the very best that mon 
will buy. We will ship without any money with order. Look it 
over before you pay forit, If you find it as represented and equalin every way to buggies retailed for 
$100, pay for it; if not, do not accept nor pay forit. We will have it returned and pay all freight, 
DESCRIPTION of our No. 812 (858.20) Buggy. Trimmed with 18 oz, 
all-wool | Wy broadcloth, or gray or drab whipcord, (or hand 
buffed leather trimmings on seat and back, extra, $1.50). Hair stuffed coil-wire spring 
cushions, velvet carpet. High patent leather padded dash with hand holes, Leather 
wick ‘shift shaftcouplers. Bailey body loops. Rubber Padded Steps. 
DISTANGE AXLES with mad and dust proof Bell collar, Fifth Wh | 
Will run 1000 miles without reoiling. | 66 
aeons oer eat made hy dey Fo ge ~_ reach froned full length be nt and mort- 
into head block. The best wheel and connection made. Genuine hand buffed leather 
quarter top, lined with all-wool head lining, (for full rubber or leather to » see catalogue.) Bow sockets covered with patent leather, 
covered prop nuts and whipsocket, Hickory shafts with 36 in, shaft leather, round tug leathers, Springs anti-frictlon, open rub- 
ber head, with brass bushing, the most elastic and easiest springs made, Piano body, 20, 22 or 24 in. wide, 55 in, long (or Corning 
body). Wheels mn ny Shell band or compressed hub. Any size or height, Painted any color, plain or fancy to suit. 
Send for Free Vehicle Catalogue. _Itshows large picture of 50 styles of top buggies with steel and rubber tir open road 
and fancy driving wagons, pring wagons of al] kinds, surreys, phaetons,carws and harness. This catalogue will show you the latest styles 
for 1902 and what you should pay for up-to-date vehicles, It is complete and you should rend for it at once. 


MARVIN SMITHCO., 564 N. JEFFERSON ST. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


| ; SEEDS are THE BEST 


BURPEE \" THAT CAN BE GROWN 


If you want the choicest vegetables or most beautiful flowers 
you should rad BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1902,-—<0 well known as the 
“ Leading American Seed Catalogue.” It is mailed FREE to alii, Better send your address 
TO-DAY. W: ATLEE BURPEE & CO.. PHILADELPHIA. 
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(‘‘ Helps to the Study of the Lesson ”’ continued.) 
The Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 

: have shown that the disciples carried 


the gospel into new communities. This 

lesson is an illustration—no doubt, one 
among many—of the way a disciple found an 
opportunity to preach it to one stranger. 
Possess yourself of all the conditions of this 
incident, —of Philip absorbed in his message, 
of the queen’s treasurer bent on learning 
from the Bible, of the invisible Holy Spirit 
preparing each to meet the other, and of the 
prompt fruit from seed sown in prepared soil. 
You have here a rare opportunity to show how 
the teacher and pupil feel toward each other 
when both mean business; and to put your- 
self into close personal relations with your 
pupils in studying the Bible. Describe, in 
strong outlines, with appropriate questions, 
in quick succession : 

1. The Foreign Inquirer. Explain the 
position of this Ethiopian, prince of a king- 
dom on the Upper Nile, in the region re- 
cently conquered by the British army under 
General Kitchener. The kingdom was ruled 
by queens, whose royal title was the Can- 
dace. So many Jews had settled in the Nile 
Valley that the emperor Ptolemy, more than 
three hundred years before, had caused their 
sacred Scriptures to be translated into Greek. 
One of these rolls was in the Ethiopian’s 
hand as he rode in his chariot toward home. 














= to 6% Interest Always Paid | 


on our first mortgage real-estate loans, is the | 
record of our 23 years of careful placing, and | 
this record covers the years of gross watering 
of industrial investments, and the shrinkage ot 
boom values in loans on inflated mortgages. ‘There | 
has never been any loss to our customers. Loans 
guaranteed. We now offer a choice selection of first | 
mortgages in the blackwaxy belt of Texas and in etn 
Oklahoma. Write to } - inane . aiemenniinin 


We Give Boys or Girls 


Packages (12 varieties) of our ‘‘ Sunn 
South’’ Flower Seeds, if they will 


promise to show our Catalogue to their 
parents, and request careful examination 
of our bargain offers in choice seeds. 


T. J. KING CO., RICHMOND, VA. 











THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company, | 
Nos. 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


- =< poor Choice Oklahoma 
First Mortgages 


on improved farms, worth from 2% to 
5 times the amount loaned thereon 


Netting the investor 
6 per cent interest 


We Offer, Subject to 
Prior Sale, 


TO A LIMITED NUMBER. 

The Trustees are ready to consider applica- 
tions for the Free Scholarships for 1902. 
Jourses offeredin Mechanical, Electrical, Sta- 
tionary, Marine, Locomotive and Textile Engi- 
neering ; Heating, Ventilation and Plumbing; 
Mechanical Drawing. Handbook on request. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPO: 

(Chartered by the Commonwealth 
BOSTON, MASS., U. 8. A. 











Each of the securities has been per- 
sonally examined by one of our 
salaried examiners. 


Write for our latest offering. 


Winne G Winne 
Winne Building, Wichita, Kan. 


Mention this paper. 


Neglect of a Cough or Sore 
Throat may result in an 





Qo 5 


CS 
BRONCHIAL Incurable Throat Trouble or & 
Zany Consumption. For relief use 
BROWN’S BRONCHIAL 

TROCHES. Nothing excels this simple § 
remedy. Sold only in boxes. | 














The best arrangement of the Authorized and New Versions. Strongly en- 

dorsed by the late Dr. Green, Chairman, and Dr. Day, Secretary, American Revi- 

sion Committee. Special award by the Franklin Institute. We also publish a 

BIBLE full line of Pronouncing Teachers’ Bibles and Quarto Family Bibles in six 
languages. A. J. HOLMAN & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





RACE OF THE AUSTRALIAN-LONDON MAIL Ssicisniese postage sump. | Address George H. 


He had gone to Jerusalem to worship Jeho- 
|} vah, had heard of the new sect there, was 
studying the Book of Isaiah to find the truth 
concerning what he had heard. Show why 
a man ought to turn to a book written hun- 
dreds of years ago to find the true explana- 
tion of religious matters of the present time. 
2. The Teacher of the Gospel. Show 
that Philip was himself a foreign Jew, and 
therefore able to enter into sympathy with 
foreigners ; that he was prompt to obey the 
suggestions of the Holy Spirit, and there- 
fore had the first qualification of a Christian 
teacher ; that he was prepared with a usable 
knowledge of the Scriptures, and had learned 
how the Messiah was the fulfilment of the 
prophet’s vision ; and how Jesus, by his life 
of self-sacrifice, his crucifixion and resurrec- 
tion, had been revealed as the Messiah. 
From the roll of the same prophet Jesus had 
first preached to his townsmen at Nazareth 
(Luke 4:17). The same Spirit which Jesus 
said was anointing him to preach glad tid- 
ings was on Philip also, The Ethiopian 
| scholar felt that his teacher was in earnest, 
and in earnest for him, This is living, po- 
| tent teaching. 
| 3- The Inquirer Converted and Bap- 


tized. Philip led his pupil on from willing- 
ness to learn to eagerness to be a recognized 
disciple of Jesus. That is always the teach- 
er’s aim and hope. The Ethiopian, as soon 
as he came to understand who Jesus was, 
wanted to be baptized into the name of 
Jesus, and at the first water they came to 
Philip received him formally into fellowship 
with the believers. 

4. The Teacher and his Pupil Spread- 
| ing the Gospel. Philip hastened on to fur- 
ther work. He met other men on his jour- 
ney, and came to other villages on the 
Sharon plain, and told his story in new forms 
under new conditions, till he came to Cesa- 
rea (v. 40). That city seems to have been 
his home, and there he taught his daughters 
to preach Christ (Acts 21 : 8, 9). The 
Ethiopian convert went on his way home to 
the kingdom of Meroé rejoicing, and, no 
doubt, he told others of his new experience 
as he found opportunity. He found his joy 
in the Bible he was studying, when it was 
interpreted by the messenger directed by the 
Holy Spirit. Who knows how many, through 
that interview, learned of Jesus in that far- 
off African kingdom ? 

1. The Teacher and his Pupil. Why 
did the teacher seek his pupil ? (vs. 26, 29). 
What was the pupil doing? (v. 28.) What 
more did he need since he had the Scriptures 
and could read them? (v. 31.) Why could 
not he know that the passage he was reading 
told of Jesus? How did Philip know this? 
Why ought those who know Jesus to tell of 
him to others ? 

2. The Pupil Converted. Who asked 
questions ? (v. 34.) What did Philip tell 
the Ethiopian about Jesus? Why did the 
Ethiopian ask to be baptized? Why did 
Philip consent to baptize him ? 

3- The Gospel Spread Abroad. Why 
did Philip leave his pupil as soon as he had 
baptized him? How did the Ethiopian feel? 
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Do you know 
what lamp chim- 
neys are for? 

MACBETH’S are 
forever, 
some accident hap- 
pens. 


My name on every one. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


WIT 
C OTTO S rg Wu Cults. 
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For Pastors, Teachers, Everybody 
Perfect in fit, never ragged or uncomfortable. Very 
convenient, stylish, economical. Made of fine 
cloth, and ex actly resemble linen goods. Turn- 
down collars are reversible, and give double ser- 
vice. 


NO LAUNDRY WORK 


When soiled, discard. Ten collars or five pairs 
of cuffs, 25c. By mail, 30c. Send 6c. in stamps 
for sample collar or pair of cuffs. Name size and 
style. Catalogue free. 


Reversible Collar Co., Dept. 4, Boston 











B&B. 


Can 


this grand country 


of ours 
make nice 


pretty wash goods 


Send for samples new 1902 American 
Wash Goods, and find proof of what pretty 
and good Cottons American makers deserve 
credit for. 

Pag American Dimities and 

» 12%c., 1§c., 20c. 

Ne w American Madras Ginghams, 12 %c. 
and I5¢. 

Styles excelling all ever produced and sold 
at the prices. 

1,000 styles fine new Imported Madras 
and Novelties— handsome for shirt-waist 
suits and waists, and for men’s shirts—25c. 
35¢-, 40C., 45c. 

Finest Imported Dimities, 20c. and 25c., 
including beautiful Black and Whites. 

No trouble to send samples when you 
specify what’s wanted—easier then to send 
exactly what interests you. 

Prices will interest your pocketbook and 
show advantage in sending here. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 


Batistes, 











Cash Buyers for Farms 


real estate may be found 

through me, no matter where located, 

escription and price and learn m ANDER. 

oot ¢ for finding buyers. 


North American Building, Pelee ee. n° OER, 





% % on N.D. first mortgage farm loans. Progressive 


community. Refs rickson, L. angdon, N.D. 
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What did he do? What did Philip do? 
What qualification is necessary in order that 
one may spread the gospel? If a convert 
rejoices because of what he has learned 
about Jesus, can he keep from telling of it? 
(Acts 4 : 20.) 


‘pe 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
The First Gentile Convert 





I, GENERAL PREPARATION (Acts 8 : 26-40). | 
[For each member of the Bible class.]} 
The bitter persecution at Jerusalem which | 
made havoc of the Christian community pro- | 
moted a wide extension of its influence. Its | 
members scattered in every direction. 
ever they went they became apostles of the 
new faith, so that believers began to mul- 
tiply, not alone in Judea and Samaria, but 


tion. 

These fugitive Jews, who had aroused the 
fierce hostility of the Pharisaic leaders, were 
not necessarily for that reason devoid of in- 
fluence or friendship in foreign parts. The 
Jews of the ‘* Dispersion ’’—that greater 
Judaism born outside of. Palestine—were 
faithful to the religion of their fathers, and 
yet they held to an intelligent and liberal 
Judaism, which refused to be controlled in 
all respects by the edicts and decisions of 
the rabbis of Jerusalem. They were in large 
measure open-minded students of the Old 
Testament. They read it in the Greek rather 
than the Hebrew, the famous version made 
in Alexandria, known as the Septuagint, 
being universally popular and widely known. 
Its existence made possible an acquaintance 
with the Old Testament on the part of many 
who were not Jews by birth, who were, 
however, attracted to Judaism by the reli- 
gious earnestness, the lofty idealism, and 
the positiveness of its best representatives, 
Some of these became proselytes, many 
maintained a close relationship with the ex- 
ponents of Judaism. The eunuch of Ethio- 
pia was one of this class,—an intelligent, 
cultured man in responsible position, who 
was, perhaps, a genuine convert to Judaism, 
but would be enamored of its spirit rather 
than its letter. To him the study of the 
Hebrew scriptures would be of absorbing 
interest ; itis natural that he should be read- 
ing from a copy as he rode along. 

It was clearly providential that such a man 
should be brought into contact with the evan- 
gelist Philip,—a many-sided man, capable 
of adapting himself to the needs of others, 
whether his fellow-countrymen at Jerusalem, 
Samaritans at Sebaste, or officers from Africa. 
Peter might have questioned his own right to 
offer baptism to the eunuch, not so Philip. 
He felt certain that God had appointed him 
to lead this inquirer into the light, and acted 
accordingly. 

Professor George Adam Smith, in his fas- 
cinating work, ‘* The Historical Geography 
of the Holy Land ’’ (181-189), interprets the 
last clause of verse 26 to refer to Gaza, and 
to distinguish the ‘‘old Gaza’’ from the 
newer city. The city is one of great interest 
to the historian, one of the most ancient of 
the coast cities. 


the perplexities of the eunuch as he read the 


Jehovah (Isa. 53:7). No wonder he ap- 





, | in the devout eunuch, 


pealed to Philip, who seized the chance to 
unfold to him the scheme of salvation through 
the Lord Jesus. 


He found a ready listener 
who was a real seeker 
after truth, and prepared to accept the gos- 
pel when it was made known to him. It was 
a remarkable experience for each, and an 
incident which was w orthy of commemora- 
| tion in its prophecy of the rapid ingathering 
| of many believers. 

} 

II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

| On the history and site 
le " 

| aawwant, ‘*Land of Israel’’ (91, 92), and 
| 

| 


stray references in Paton’s ‘‘ Early History 
of Syria and Palestine.’’  Stifler, 


| duction ’’ (71-74), discusses the broadening 
of the church; also Bartlet, ‘* Apostolic 
Age”’ (35-37). Professor James Orr, in 


‘* The Early Church,’’ one of the Christian 
Study Manuals, has an admirable essay in 
introduction to the whole subject, very fresh, 
devout, and strong. Whyte’s essay on Philip 
the evangelist, in ‘*‘ Bible Characters,’’ is ex- 
cellent ; so also Stokes’s remarks, ‘* Exposi- 


Wher- | tor’s Commentary on Luke ”’ 


in all the nearer centers of Jewish coloniza- | 


The narrative describes with great force | 


prophecies regarding the suffering Servant of 


** Intro- | 





A labor saver—quick and easy shiner—polishes brightest, with- 


out odor, dust or muss—up-to-date—it’ s a sunshine! 
MADE BY PROPRIETORS OF “RISING SUN STOVE POLISH.” 











(I, 398 ff.), and 
Maurice (110-119). Ramsay has a helpful 

| word on pages 377 and 378 of ** Paul the 

| Traveler.’’ 

III. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION, 
1. The Message to Philip. 


angel and a verbal message, or may it simply 
mean that Philip received a mysterious im- 
pulse, which he felt to be divine, and obeyed ? 
(2.) In case an inexplicable impulse had 
moved him, would he not have understood it 
| as divine, in view of the subsequent out- 
come ? 

2. The Dispersion of the Jews. (3.) Initi- 
ated by the involuntary exile to Babylonia 
and elsewhere, what were the causes which 
| continued and extended 
Jews in countries outside of Palestine? (4. 
Why were these Jews rather noted for faith- 


the pedantry and narrowness of the Pales- 
tinian Jew ? 


the successful preaching of Christianity ? 

3. The Eunuch’s Bible. 
version was he reading ? 
to the early church [Riddle: v. 30. 


ning: 1]. 
| 4. The Messianic Passage. (7.) How 
| could Philip ‘* begin from this scripture ”’ 


| and ‘* preach Jesus ”’ 
ren: 5. 
5. The 


? [Riddle 
Dunning: 3. 
Baptism of the 


: Vv. 35. 


Does the question of the eunuch indicate | 


that baptism was a well-known rite ? 


6. The Sequel. 


eunuch? What, 
tament, of Philip ? 
9. The Enlarge 


this time come into contact ? 


1V. SomME LEADING THOUGHTS. 
It is safe to follow 
Spirit. Our most important 


often come in response. 


Philip was bold to do in the name of Jesus 
(v. 30) what he would not have ventured to 


do on his own account. 


Good men and those anxious to be taught 


are to be found where we least expect them, 
The world is one great opportunity. 


YOUR FOOTSTEPS ~ 


in the 
the weight of a man. 
tread shallow or deep? 
are 


more? If you 


weight and find that ordinary 


'food does not build you up try 


of Gaza see also | 


Scott’s Emulsion. 


that time has shown to have a 


real value in 
| yours. 


We'll send you a little to try, if you like. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl street, 


(1.) Does the 
twenty-sixth verse commit us to a visible } 





the residence of 


fulness to the ideals of Judaism, vet free from | 


(5.) How far did the Jews of 
the Dispersion help to prepare the way for 


(6.) From what 


Discuss its value 
Dun- 


War- 


Believer. (8.) 









(9.) What, according to 
tradition, was the subsequent history of the 
according to the New Tes- 


ment of Christianily. (10. 
With how many lands and peoples had it by 


a real leading of the 
achievements 


By the depth of his footstep 
earth the Indians tell 
Do you 
Per- 
haps you would like to weigh 


below 





It is not a drug but a food 


such cases as 


New York, 


TEN DAYS FI FREE ETRIAE 
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1902 idodels, $, $9 to 9 $15 
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-hand 


os ene = models, good as new, 
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WED 


A BICYCLE Fi REE distributing 


cataloguesinyourtown. Write at once 


or and our » ial Store 
EAD GYOLE OO. Wsi3 


FOUTABLE 





J.W.ALEXANDER 


PRESIDEN 


J.H.Hype 


VICE PRESIDENT 


COMPELS 


you to support 
your family while you are alive. 
Bla ASSURANCE 


permits you to support them 


| after you are dead. 


But it only permits you 
to secure this provision while 
you are in good health. 

Hadn’t you better avail 
yourself of the opportunity 
while you can ” 

An Endowment Policy 
will not only provide this pro- 
tection if you die, but will 
also make provision for your 
own mature years, if you 
live. 


Fill out and mai! the following coupon 


The EQUITABLE SOCIETY, Dept.No.68. 
120 Broadway, New York 


Please send me information regarding 
an Endowment for $ 


if issued to a man ............ years of age 


Name 


Address 
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$10 Secures a $480 Lot 


{ 


real estate-firm in the world, established 15 years, with over 
30, 000 satisfied customers, whose testimony is the best evi- 
dence of its sterling character. 

It brings you into personal touch with New York's wonderful ex- 
pansion, and enables you to profit by its enormous growth in values. 
It offers you an opportunity to realize large profits from a compara- 
tively small investment, and with absolute safety—an opportunity to 
make money the way the Astors made theirs, by legitimate natural 
increase in real-estate values. We own 1,500 acres of the best land 
in Brooklyn, secured before its consolidation with New York, lying 
in the direct pathway of the tremendous development now going 
on, and which will be enormously increased by the new bridges, 


. remarkable proposition carries the guarantee of the largest 





So) 
Sem y a 45 ‘92 § 


Sued MARCH 1, 1902 









In Greater 
New York 


Safest, Surest, and Most Profitable Investment Ever Offered—Guaranteed Increase in 
Value 20% Within One Year—Will Undoubtedly Double in Value Upon Completion of New 
Bridge—Only 35 Minutes from New York City Hall—Free Trip to New York and Return 








1. The Present Brooklyn Bridge. 
2. THE NEW BROOKLYN BRIDGE— 


Soon to be be completed—The nearest 
way to this property—Only 30 minutes 
by direct trolley Fare, five cents. 








tunnels, etc., of which you have read, now building to accommodate the great and swelling tide of 
Write us for all the facts and convincing evidence of this unprece- 
dented situation and the wonderful future of Brooklyn Borough. 


overflow population. 








It’s matter of common knowledge that the big fortunes of the oldest New York families began with the 
enormous profits accruing from early investments in New York real estate. 


The time for modest invest- 


ment in the older city is of course long since past, but when New York recently burst its strained boundaries 


and began to overwhelm Brooklyn, then again came like opportunities for early investors—yes, even far 
greater, for the Astors and others had no such marvelous combination of circumstances to operate in their 
behalf, because the last two years have accomplished, and every two years from now on will accomplish, 
greater development and far greater increase of values than a decade did in the old days. 
who take immediate advantage of the present situation can repeat and surpass the historical record, and un- 
questionably make comfortable fortunes and even great wealth. 





Our property is only 3% miles from Brooklyn Bridge ; 
only 35 minutes from New York City Hall; we are develop- 
ing it with the highest class of improvements (see photo 
graph) in exact accordance with city specificatioas, on 60, 
80, and 100 foot streets, boulevarded with macadam from 
curb to curb, granolithic curbing, gutters, and sidewalks (5 
feet wide and 12 inches deep) with flower-beds, trees, and 
shrubbery, city water, gas, etc. The lot we now sell for 
$480, and guarantee will be worth $576 within one year, will 
probably bring $10,000 in ten years’ time; it is to-day in- 
trinsical/y worth as much as the $40,000 lot at g2d Street, 
New York, for it is under the same city government, trans- 
portation is similar, same distance from City Hall, same 
running time, same fare, almost the same street improve- 
ment, and now merely lacking building development. 
Values must equalize themselves, and are already increas- 
ing with marvelous rapidity. 


HERE’S OUR PROPOSITION 


For $10 down and $1.50 per week, or $6 per month, 
until paid for, we will sell you a regular New York City lot, 
full size, subject to the following guarantees from us : 


20 Per Cent Increase Guaranteed 

If at the expiration of the year 1902 this $480 lot is not 
worth $576—or 20 per cent increase—based on the price at 
which our corps of salesmen will then be selling similar lots, 
we will refund all the money you have paid us with 6 per 
cent interest additional. 

If you should die at any time before payments have 
been completed, we will give to your heirs a deed to the lot 
without further cost. 

If you should lose employment, or be sick, you will not 
forfeit, the land. 


SEND US $10 ONLY 


and we will reserve you one of the best unsold lots, then you 
may pay $6 per month until the full amount is paid; s/is 
gives you all the benefit of the increase in value from the time 
vou make the first payment; but send us your name at least, 
and we will mail you maps and full information free. 


WOOD, HARMON & CoO., Dept. J 5, 257 


The shrewd ones 
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MAP OF BROOKLYN SHOWING LOCATION OF OUR PROPERTY RUGBY 


Examples of New York City Increase 


Lot on corner of 146th Street and 3d Avenue, New York City, 


worth in 1331 $1,500, sold in spring of 1901 for $70,000 to 
Henry Lewis Morris. His grandfather sold it for $155 in 1853. 
Lot on 80th Street, opposite Central Park, sold in 1850 for 


$500, in tgo1 brought a price that showed an increase of $500 
every sixty days from 1750 to 1901. 





Our Final Word of Counsel 


These lots are SELLING VERY FAST. Sit down 
at once and send us $10 to secure one. Then, if you 
are not perfectly satisfied on examining our entire 
proposition, we will cheerfully refund your $10. 
Take this first step now, and 








You'll Never Regret It 












FREE TRIP TO NEW YORK 


As a further guarantee of good faith, we agree with all persons 
living east of Chicago to pay you in cash the cost of your railroad 
fare to New York and return, if you visit our property and find 
one word of this advertisement a misrepresentation ; or, 77 case 


you buy, to credit the cost of the fare on your purchase ; 
to those living farther away than Chicago we will pay 
an amount equal to round-trip Chicago ticket. 


AS AN INVESTMENT 


we believe this to be one of the safest, surest, and most 
profitable that could be entered into. It is bound to 
increase rapidly because there is no other land within 
the same distance of New York City Hall that can be 
had for anything near as low a price, and because New 
York has become so congested that the ‘density belt’’ 
has advanced to the very gates of our properties, which 
are directly in the line of this development. 





You will note three distinct points of advantage in 
this proposition. First—It is a Life Insurance for 
your family. Second—lIt enables you to pay in small 
sums as you would in your savings bank, and cannot 
cramp you ; and, Third—lIt enables you to participate 
in the great growth of values in New York real estate 
which are due to natural conditions ; and, furthermore, 
the three advantages are absolutely without risk. 


Titles are guaranteed to us by the Title Guar- 
antee and Trust Co., of New York City. 


NOTE OUR REFERENCES 


The Commercial Agencies, 20 National Banks, and 
30,000 customers all over the United States—probably 
some in your own vicinity with whom you are acquainted, 
Send to us for some of the letters from those who bought 
more after seeing Rugby than they did by mail. 


The following testimonial was given us by the Nassau National Bank 
of Brooklyn: “ There is no doubt the property offered by Wood, Har- 
mon & Co. in the Twenty-ninth Ward represents one of the best im- 
vestments a man of limited income can possibly make within the 
corporate limits of Greater New York. It can be said without hest- 
tancy that Wood, Harmon & Co. are perfectly reliable, and are 
worthy the fullest confidence of the investor, whether he resides in 
Greater New York or any other section of the United States.”’ 

THE NASSAU NATIONAL BANK OF BROOKLYN. 


Broadway, New York 
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Business and Residential Blocks, Cor. Flatbush 
and Linden Aves., only 3,000 ft. from Rugby 






Residences on Linden Avenue, Only 2,000 feet from Rugby 
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Cor. of Utica Ave. and Linden Boulevard, Rugby 
Every improvement you see has been made within 6 months. 








